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BEYOND SOCIALLY NAIVE BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION: THE EFFECTS OF SCHOOLING AND 
ETHNOLINGUISTIC VITALITY ON ADDITIVE 
AND SUBTRACTIVE BILINGUALISM ^ 

Rodrfguez Landry 
and 
Real Allard 

Abstract 

The position taken in this paper is that the basic debate con- 
cerning the effectiveness of bilingual education has been "socially 
naive.** Different approaches to bilingual education have been 
contrasted with almost exclusive regard for educational or peda- 
gogical issues. In so doing, the effects of the sociolinguistic envi- 
ronment experienced by the students have been neglected. The 
paper presents a macroscopic model of the determinants of addi- 
tive and subtractlve bilingualism. The model proposes that the 
ethnolinguistic vitality of a community determines the quantity 
and the quality of linguistic contacts with one*s group and with 
other ethnolinguistic groups. These contacts, in turn, strongly 
influence linguistic proficiency, ethnolinguistic identity and the 
desire to integrate the LI and L2 communities. These psychologi- 
cal variables then become strong determinants of language behav- 
ior. The role of schooling and of other types of linguistic con- 
tacts are specified within the model. 

Results of a study involving approximately 1500 grade 12 
anglophone and francophone students in seven Canadian 
provinces were analyzed for the effects of the degree of LI school- 
ing and those of the strength of the LI network of linguistic con- 
tacts in the social milieu. The effects of the LI network of linguis- 
tic contacts were stronger than those of LI schooling for the fol- 
lowing variables: desire to integrate the LI and L2 communities, 
ethnolinguistic identity in LI and L2, LI and L2 self-rated oral 
proficiencies and L2 cognitive academic proficiency. Schooling 
in LI had the strongest effect on LI cognitive-academic profi- 
ciency. The results support the hypothesis that additive bilingual- 
ism is best promoted by inmiersion in L2 for high vitality groups 
and by LI schooling for low vitality groups. It is concluded that 
the effects of bilingual education cannot be understood without 
taking account of the strong influences of the students' sociolin- 
guistic environment. 

Introduction 
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This paper is divided into three sections. In the first, a general introduction 
discusses some of the divisive issues concerning bUmgual education that have 
been addressed recently in the United States. After pointing out the need for a 
theoretical framework that would account for the effectiveness of different types 
of bilingual education in different sociolinguistic contexts, a theoretical model of 
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the determinants of additive and sobtractive bilingualism is presented. This 
model shows that the conditions of additive bilingualism (Lambat, 1975) and in 
particular the effects of schooling differ depending on the degree of 
ethnolinguistic vitality of the community. Hnally, in the last section of the 
paper, data collected across seven ranariiati provinces is {resented as empirical 
evidence for the model 

Review of the Literatare 

There has been much debate lately in the United States on the best ways to 
educate "limited English praficieacy" (LEP) children (e.g. Baker & dcKanter, 
1983; Cummins, 1986; Hakuta, 1986; Faulston, 1988; Ruiz, 1988; Spener, 
1988; WiUig, 1985). Much of the debate is centered on whether bilingual 
education should promote a better transition of LEP students to an all English 
program or whether bilingual education should foster maintenance of the first 
language. Even when the objective is limited to effective trvisition to an all- 
English program, there is still debate as to whether the lanmage of instruction 
should be English cm* the child's primary language (e.g. Ramuez, 1991). 

It is not die object of this pi^ to review the many bilingual projects that 
have been imi^emented and evaluated in the United Stales. Reviewers themselves 
do not agree in their assessment of the quality of the research done, the general 
findings and their imidications for bilinpnl education (e.g. Baker, 1987; Secada, 
1987; Willig, 1985, 1987). We will also not try to untangle the difBcuU issues 
underlying bilingual education per se, Le. the degree to which a society should 
promote cultural diversity and pluralism or adopt a more assimilationist 
position. Edwards (1989) is certainly right in pointing out that, for many 
people, the more or less hidden agenda of bilingual education is the promotion of 
social change. In the words of Edwards: 



... bilingual education is seen as a reflection of a generalized 
support for diversity, helping to struigthen minority languages in 
the United States (particularly Spanish) and to weaken the position 
of English. Against this is the support for bilingual education 
which sees it as a force for an enduring ethnolinguistic diversity 
which means richness and strength for all without an erosion of 
English, and as a pillar of ethnic gnxq) identities seen U) be at risk 
of assimilation, (p. 4) 

We agree widi Taylor (199 1) who states dm "whenever the issue of cultural 
identity is raised in the scientific literature, the normal rules of conceptual clarity 
and operational definition become inopentive" (p. 14). Cultural diversity and 
ethnic identity relate to fundamental values and to basic traits of the human 
condition. Researchers cannot easily avoid taking position on these issues and 
certainly much camouflage may be used in masking one's true position when 
one's stance is not consonant with the won widely accqpied ideok>gy. When the 
link between bilingual education and social change is made, issues ot unequal 
rights among minority and majori^ groups are raised. Whenever this occurs, 
educational policies of school boards and govenmiems cannot be 
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the more general issue of power relations. In turn, power relations bring about 
the problems of racism, ethnicism and linguicism: 'ideologies, structures and 
practices which are used to legitimate, effectuate and npcoduce an unequal 
division of power and resources (bodi material and noQ-maao^ 
defined on the basis of nee /ethnicity /language"" (Skutnabb-Kangas, 1990, p. 
85). 

As researchers, we are involved simultaneously with two research 
paradigms: the explanatory paradigm and the interventionist paradigm (Giles, 
Leets and Coupland, 1990). Although devoted to the objective analysis of the 
conditions that lead to language maintenance and loss, as educators and social 
agents weatealsoconcemed with die conditions exchange and the prescriptive 
interventions that can enhance the chances of survival of low vitality grmq)s. 
Our position is one of promoting the maintenance of nodnority language without 
undermining integration into £e larger society (see Berry, 19S4). Bilingual 
education is one of the prescriptive interventions that may be used to enhance 
ethnolinguistic persistence and cultural diversity when, as mentioned above, this 
type of social change is consonant with socie^s ideok^ and underiying goals. 

The positicMi taken in this paper is diat the basic debate concerning the 
effectiveness of bilingual education has been "socially naive". By this, we mean 
tliBt different approaches to bilingual education have been contrasted almost 
exclusively in regard to educational or pedagogkal variables without controlling 
for or taking into account the sociolinguistic environment that the students 
experience (see also Paulston, 1988). Language acquisition and bilingual 
development depend not only on the type of educational program taken but also 
on all otiier types of linguistic contacts. In other words, what is an effective 
bilingual education program in one social context may be completely ineffective 
in other contexts. What is needed is a theoretical framework that will pennit 
effective adaptations of different educational programs to different sociolii^uistic 
contexts. 

Andersson and Boyer (1970) have defined bilingual educatkm as "instruction 
in two languages and the use of those two languages as mediums of instruction 
for any part of or all of die school curriculum" (cited in Edwards, 1989, p. 12). 
This broad definition permits many variations on a continuum from being 
schooled completely in a second language to completely in the childs modier 
tongue. We will argue in this ps^ that if immersion in a second language is 
the most effective bilingual program in certain social contexts, the best bilingual 
education program for children in very low vitality contexts may well be 
teaching exclusively in the motiMr tongue except for second language courses. 
We are assuming, however, that for this to be the case, the goal of bilingual 
education has to be the same for all children Le. the development of additive 
bilingualism (as defined in the following section). On ethical grouiKls, it does 
not seem justified that, within the same society, some children be allowed 
bilingual programs that foster the acquisition of a second language while dieir 
first language is amply protected by society, whereas other children are being 
"mainstreamed" or "submersed** into a second language idule their first language 
is left unprotected. In die latter case, bodi die child and society may be deprived 
of a rich cultural heritage. One may object to diis positioD by arguing for "as 
little government intervention as possible in matters of edmic identity" 
(Edwards, 1989, p. 22). In other wont, no treatment is £ur treatment for all. 
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Moreover, Edwards (19S9) tigoes that The geoeial sentiment iu America, 
however, indicates an overall willingness to assimilate, in particular to acquiesce 
in communicative language shift** and also that "matters of ethnic 
to those directly cooceroed** (p. 18). Edwards also takes the position that given 
the overpowering dominance of English, it is doubtful whether language 
maintenance bilingual programs could be eCTecttve. But does government non- 
intervention reaUy do justice to all, eq)ecially in a country thai prides itself of 
its democratic roots and traditions? Does equal treatment under unequal 
conditions provide for egalitarian outcomes? 

In the following section we describe a macroscopic model of the 
determinants of additive and subtractive bilingualism which accounts for the lole 
of schooling in promoting language maintenance in minority contexts and 
bilingual development in majority contexts. In the final part of this paper, 
empirical data supporting diis model is pfesented. 

Additive and Subtractive Bilinpialign' A Marmornpir Mnrifti 

Additive and subtractive biUngualism are terms coined by Lambert (1975) 
that were proposed to account for the condidons that lead to either positive or 
negative consequences whoi learning a second language. Lamben was attempting 
to account for contradictory research results concerning the affective and 
cognitive consequences of bilingualism. Lambert had noticed that in certain 
contexts, very often those experienced minority groups, the conditions of 
bilingualism were subtractive, Le. second language acquisition led to subsequent 
losses in one's first language and culture. In other contexts, eq)ecially when the 
first language had high status in the community, the conditions of bilingualism 
were mostiy additive, i.e. a second language could be learned and cultural 
elements related to this language acquired with no apparent loss in first language 
or culture. Anglophone children in Canada (Cummins & Swain, i986; Genesee, 
1983, 1987, 1991; Lambert A Tucker, 1972; Swain & Lapkin, 1982, 1991) and 
in the United States ((3enesee, 1985) inunersed in educational programs taught 
via French and Spanish, respectively, seem to develop an additive type of 
bilingualism. Minority group children in these two countries (Cununins, 1984, 
1986; Ruiz, 1988; Landry, 1982; Landry, Allard & Thdberge, 1991 ) and in 
oUiers (Hamers & Blanc, 1983, 1989; Skutnabb*Kangas, 1983; Skumabb- 
Kangas & Cummins, 1988) often develq) a subtractive type of bilingualism, 
especially when these children receive no schooling via their first language. 

The distinction between these two types of bilingualism was important 
because it helped to focus attention not oidy on bilingualism as an individual 
psychological phenomenon but also on the social conditions of bilingualism 
(Reynolds, 1991a). Much of the emphasis, however, in the use of this 
terminology has been limited to Ae conditions of bilinguaUsm that lead to either 
negative or positive cognitive consequences (e.g. Cummins, 1978, 1979, 1981; 
Hamers & Blanc, 1983). Although recent research tends to attribute positive 
cognitive consequences to bilingualism whereas research prior to 1960 attributed 
mainly negative consequences, critical analyses of these two research trends have 
concluded tiiat bilingualism may not be related at all to nutjor differences in 
cognitive fimctioning (Baker, 1988; Hakuta, 1986; McLaughlin, 1984; McNab, 
1979; Reynolds, 1991b). In order to preserve the strong social relevance and the 
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full heuristic value of the constructs proposed by Lambert, we submit aa 
enlarged definition of additive and siibtnctive bilingualism. 

We think that die enlarged definitiOD which encompasses linguistic, 
cognitive, affective and behavioral criteria is more consonant with Lambert's 
initial intention (Landry, 1982, 1987; Lamky ft Allaid, 1990). It also allows for 
vaiying degrees of additive and subtractive biliogualism wbkh may differ on each 
of diese criteria. Accordingly, comidete additive bOingualism would encompass: 
a) a high level of proficiency in bodi communicative and cogniiive-ncadiemic 
zspocts of LI and L2; b) maintenance of a strong etfancdinguistic identity and 
positive beliefs toward one's own language and odture while holding positive 
attimdes toward the second language and that culnire; c) die generalized 
use of one*s first language widiout diglossia, diat is without one's language 
being used exclusively for less valued social roles or domains of activity. The 
last criteria provides die link to the social dimension of Inlingualism* When the 
conditions of bilingualism do not foster die use of one's language, die individual 
ceases to be an active member of one's ethnolinguistic community* Furthenmorc, 
additive bilingualism under die odier criteria is jeopardized because linguistic 
experiences in LI become insufficient to foster strong LI competencies, beliefs 
and identity. When many members of a linguistic community cease to use dieir 
language, not only does bilingualism become more subtractive for these 
individuals, but die whole community loses its edmdinguistic vitality* As will 
be shown below, sustained use of one's language is necessary to maintain a 
network of linguistic contacts diat will foster linguistic competencies, beliefs 
and identity. 

The macroscopic model of die determinants of additive and subtractive 
bilingualism proposed (Landry, 1982; Landry ft Allard, 1987, 1990, 1991 b) is 
based on die construa of edmolinguistic vitdity OBV). Giles, Bourfais ft T$yVx 
(1977) defined £V as "diat which makes a groiqi likely tt> behave as a distinctive 
and active collective entity in intergroqi situations" (p* 308). Giles et al. 
identified duee categories of sociostructural fiictocs (deniography, institutional 
support and status) diat delineate the objective vitality of the edmcdinguistic 
group. In die present model (see Figure 1), EV variables constitute the 
sociok>gical kvel whkh represents the division of power and resources bet^^ 
edmolinguistic groups. The notion of "cai»tal" is bcmowed from Bourdieu 
(1980) to denote four interrelated but relatively distinct fiekis from which 
objective indices of vitality can be extracted: demographic^ political^ economic 
and cultural (see Prujiner, Deshaies, Hamers, Blanc, Oiment A Landry, 1984). 
Important indkes of demogrsfrfiic capital are die number of ethnolinguistic group 
members, their relative prq)ortion in the total populaticMi, their degree of 
concentration within a tenito^, dieir relative biith rate, die degree of endogamy 
as well as the rates of immigration and emigiatioo. The rdative amount of 
control and die extent of representation, formal and infoimal, in societ/s various 
economic, political and cultural institutions constitute die degree of capital in 
each of these respective fields. Access to schools or educational programs in an 
ethnolinguistic group's language is a basic indicator of cultural capital, for 
example. A minimal level of ''instimtional completraess'* (Bitam, 1964) is 
required for a minority groiq) to survive (see also deVries, 1984, AHaidt, 1984). 
Edmolinguistic groups which lack ciqrital in all or mott of dieae fiekis tend to 
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assimilate and eventually cease to exist as a distinct collective entity. Fdr 
exanq)le, Gcnnan immigrants once cooqxMed strong and active communities in 
the American Midwest but, through lack of "institutional completeness", they 
have lost much of their visibility as a collective entity (Giosjean, 1982; Hakuta, 
1986). Lack of ciqntal in one or moie fieUs, however, can be compensated by 
power and resources in other fiekis (Rrujiner, 1987; Rrajiner et aL, 1984). 

In the model shown in figure 1, EV sociostructural factors at the 
sodok^cal level largely determine the extent of ethnolinguistic contacts widi 
both the ingroup and the outproup at the sock>-psychological level. All 
experiences which involve ethnolinpristic contacts are groiqwd under the rubric 
individual network cf linguistic contacts (INLQ. The INLC sub-netwocks of LI 
and L2 contacts, for instance, are strongly related to die amount of EV of each 
group. A low demographic capital will limit ethnolinguistic contact with 
members of the ingroup outside the fiunily milieu. Low cultural coital (for 
example, lack of schools, media, church and other cultural institutions) wiU 
foster contacts mainly in L2 and with the dominant group's culuire. Ultimately, 
these contacts may be so pervasive as to invade the funily milieu (for exampte, 
consider the impact of television and home videos on mincvity group children in 
N(mh America). Low economic cq>ital may mean that, when engaging in daily 
activities such as shopping, going to a bard:, or working, group members will 
not be able to use their own language. Low politk:al capital entails that most 
government services (health, wel&re, social services) will not be provided in the 
group's language. The relative EV of a groiq), therefore, determines to a large 
extent the quantity and the quality of the opportunities for ethnolinguistic 
contacts with each groqp. 

Ethnolinguistk: contacts occur in a wide variety of forms and contexts. Tkty 
allow the individual to be both a transmitter and a recq)tor of linguistic 
information and also to receive non-verbal messages that inform on the status 
and cultural values of groups. These contacts may have strong influences on the 
cognitive-affective disposition toward one's and the others* language (see bek)w). 
Linguistic contacts may be oral or written, formal or informal, context-embedded 
or context-reduced, k>w or high in cognitive demand (see Cummins, 1981), and 
interactive or non-interactive. In a preliminary attempt to control for the great 
variety of dimensions involved in linguistic contacts, our research with high 
school students has focused on three types of contacts: interpersonal, through the 
media, and through the process of schooling (e.g. Landry & Allard, 1992). 

One other way of ^lalyzing the INLC of school children is to focus on three 
important "milieux de vie": the family milieu, die school milieu and the socio- 
institutional milieu (see Figure 2). According to the presem OMxlel, the lower the 
EV of a group, the more fht family milieu and :he school milieu must 
compensate for an overload of L2 contacts in the socio-institutional milieu in 
order to provide the child with enough LI contacts to maintain his or her 
language and to devek>p an additive type of bilingualism (Landry et al., 1991 ). 
Inversely, the higher the EV of a group, the less omx)rtunities there are in the 
family and in the socio-institutkxial mUieus to acquire a second language, and 
the more "immersion experiences" in L2 are needed in the school to develop a 
high level of additive bilingualism. But the school and the family, although 
crucial elements in the development of additive bilingualism, cannot fully 
compensate for lack of vitality in the socio-institutional milieu. Linguistic 
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contacts within the community and widiin the global social networic of the 
individual can have as much and in some cases greater impact on language 
development than die school Tliere is a strong need to adjust bilingual edocatioo 
models to the relative EV of dK^ children's linguistic community . 

The relative EV of a community dctennines die INLC. In turn, die INLC 
becomes die e3q)eriential basis for die development (^conq)eie^^ 
ethnolinguisdc identity at die psychological level (see figure 1). Psychological 
variables are subsumed under two imyor caiegories: die ^f^tadt I competence 
factor whk^h nsfers to the dbiiiiy ^ (fijrn oiii Jtfe die la^^ 
affective diq)Osition which refers to one's willingness to learn and use the 
language. 

>^tude is die ability to learn the language and is a result of one's inherent 
intellectual and linguistic aptitudes (e.g. Carol, 1973; Gardner, 1985). 
Competence refers to the ability to use the language and is acquired throu^ 
linguistic contacts widiin die INLC. Based on Cummins* work (1979, 1981, 
1984), die model distinguishes two different aq)ects of linguistic iroficiency: 
interpersonal communicative skills and cognitive-academic linguistic 
proficiency. The first is hi^y dq)endent on e3q)eriencing interpersonal contacts 
or learning die language from a communicative ^iproach (e.g. Krashen, 1981; 
Swain, 1985); it is fostered mainly by linguistic contacts diat are interactive, 
relatively low in cognitive demand and context-embedded. It is also less 
dependent on intellectual aptitude than is cognitive-academic linguistic 
proficiency (Cummins, 1981, 1984; Genesee, 1976, 1978). The latter's 
devetopment, more dependent on intellecnial q)titnde, is largely influenced by 
literacy activities and cognitively demanding, context-reduced linguistic contacts 
(see Cummins, 1981, 1984; Resnick, 1987). There is also a large amount of 
transfer across languages for cognitive-academic linguistic proficiency 
(Cummins, 1981, 1984). In low vitality contexts, when a child learns L2 from 
interpersonal contacts and contacts through die media, a large amount of 
schooling in L2 is not needed to develop a hi^ level of additive bilingualism. 
Schooling in LI will devel(^ cognitive-academic proficiency in LI and, widi 
good L2 courses and the interpersonal communicative skills in L2 learned in the 
socio-institutional milieu, cognitive-academic skills in LI will transfer to L2 
dius helping to develop die latter skiUs in L2 (Landry t Allard, 1991 b; Landry 
etal., 1991 ; Landry & Magord, in press). 

The cognitive-affective disposition component encompasses the many 
motivational constructs that have been proposed in relation to language 
acquisition (e.g. (jdrdner, 198S; (}ardner & Cldment, 1990) and also die many 
cognitive representations diat may be analyzed in intergroup or intragroup 
contexts, e.g. Giles et al. (1990). This component also encompasses what has 
been called "subjective edmolinguistic vitality" (Bourhis, Giles and Rosendial, 
1981) which is the cognitive representation diat a group member has of his and 
odier groups' EV. Allard & Landry (1986, 1987, 1991, 1992) have proposed 
that cognitive representations in general and subjective edmolinguistic vitality in 
particular coukl be analysed in terms of ejuxentric belUfs (belidfs that pertain to 
external or normative attributes of vitality) and ego-centric beliefs (beliefs 
conconing one's personal attributes and dt^xisitions relative to the ingroup and 
die outgroup). The research cited above has shown diat beliefs, especially ^o- 
centric ones, were strongly related to frequency of language use. Like lai^uage 
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competency, the cogiutive*affective di:^pofitioQ component is his^ily lelaied to 
ibe stiengdi of the I^ax: (Mttky & Allaid, 1^^^ 

Exo-centric belief are itout things 1^1^ 
present group vitality, fiitnre group vitality, l^;itimacy of the group's vitality 
and peicq)Cions of the language behavior of social models. Since Oiese beliefs 
involve conq»ratively few feelings, thc^ are said lo be primarily cognitive in 
nature. Ego-centric beUefsrefertoatttibutesanddispositionsof the self and may 
express fiicts, guds, attitudes »d feelings. They a^ 

affective in nature, e.g. valorization of one's group language, feelings of 
belongingness, efBcacy beliefis and goals wd widies. 

Ethnolinguistic identity is dso viewed in this model as part of the 
cognitive-affective disposition toward the inipgratioo ot die ingioiq> and the 
outgroq). It is conceived to be the most deep400ied aspea ci this disposition 
and, like beliefs, it is hypothesized to be influenced by die strength and quality 
of one's contacts with edinc^guistic groups, eq)ecially in the £unily and the 
school milieu (Landry & ADard, 1991 a). Idootity is proumed to be an internal 
rqjrescntation of oneself winch has both cognitive and affoctive attributes, but it 
is considered to be primarUy affective in namre. Hence, exo-ceatric and ego- 
centric beliefs and identity are considered to be part of a cognitive-affective 
continuum (Landry & Allard, 1991 a) which, depending on die strength and 
quality of the INLC, may lead to an additive or a subtractive type of 
bilingualism (see criterion b definition above). 

Language behavior, in tiie present model (see figure 1), is viewed as the end 
result of the INLC but the most proximal mediators of language behavior are the 
beliefs, ethnolinguistic identity and competencies which were acquired via 
acc umul ate d ethnolinguistic contacts. ContexOial cues in the situation of 
communication (e.g. Bourfais, 1979, 198S) miy also direcdy affect die choice of 
language. As shown in figure 1, laiiguagebdttvior feedsback todleI^)LC. It is 
part of the INLC (each linguistic behavior occuring in a networic ot linguistic 
contacts) but it is also die result of past experiences in the INLC (diese gi /ing 
rise to beliefs and competencies). 

Also, as shown in Figure 1, die end result of Uus global process can be 
different types and degrees of iMlingualism. Tlie INLC leads to 
beliefs, ethnolinguistic identity, communicative and cogiutive-academic 
proficiency as well as lo varying degrees of use of L 1 and L2. Uus is why die 
definition of additive and subtractive bilingualism given above encompasses 
linguistic cognitive, affective and behavioral criteria. 

The term "macroscopic* for die present model was borrowed from DeRosnay 
(1975). A macroscopic model is a conceptual tool needed for die analysis of a 
complex phenomenon, or when the parts being analyzed are in systemic relation 
to a more global whole. The present model is one of die few attempts to 
integrate the social and the psychological dimensions of bilingualism into a 
single firamewost (Blanc A Hamers, 1987). Dqxmding on die purpose and die 
scope of a study, one can adjust die 'zoom* of die oiacroscope and focus on one 
particular element of die model in greater detail or analyze die dynamics of the 
relationships among elements of die model But die macrorope helps one to 
remember the roles and relationships of each compoocnt 

In die smdy described in die following section, die relative roles of die 
community and of die school were analyzed in relation to die devekipmenc of die 
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criterion variables defining additive md subttacdve biling»aliign. The foUowing 
duee hypotheses were lesied: 

1 . EUmolinguisdc vitality (BV) oi die community and, OKxe directly, 
the individual netwodc of linguistic contacts will be lelated to the desixe to 
integrate the linguistic community, ethnolinguistic identity, oral 
communicative competence and cognitive-academic l i n g u istic proficiency. 
An increase in EV wiU be related to higher scores in LI «)d tower scores in 
L2 and conversdy, a decrease in £V wiU be related 10 lower scores in LI and 
hi|^ scores in L2, 

2. A low level of schooling in LI for low vitality groups will be 
related to a subtractive type of bilingudism, Le. a decrease in LI scores and 
no significant gain in L2 competency scores when compared to samt group 
children schooled mostly via LL It is expected duit a low level of LI 
schooling for low vitality groiq>$ may result in a stronger desire to integrate 
the L2 community and a stronger L2 identity. 

3. A low level of schooling in LI for high vitality groups will be 
related to an additiye type of bilingualism, ix. an increase in L2 saxes and 
no significant decrease in L 1 scores* 

Methodology 

Phpil^tinn and Procedure 

Approximately 1500 grade 12 students in 29 different schools in 7 Canadian 
provinces were tested 

Anglophone students (^^ximately 340) were all fiom cities, towns or 
villages where the anglophone community had very hi^ ethnolinguistic vitality 
(i.e. the Moncton, New Brunswick and EdnKXiton, Albena areas). Subjects were 
either in the regular English language progrun or in partial or tottl French 
immersion programs* 

Francophone students (a^roximately 1160) came from citiies, towns or 
villages where the percentage of francophones ranged fiom less than l%tt)more 
than 99%. They were from the provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Access to 
French language schooling ranged from less dian half of die courses taken to all 
courses taken except English as a second language courses. 

Using measures of language behavior and of strength of linguistk contacts 
(see instrxmients section), the fiancofrfione students were grouped in the 
following fashion. A mean score of die following diree scales was calculated for 
each subject: propcKtion of francophones in interpersonal networic, contacts widi 
the French media and degree of use of French in daily activities. This mean score 
is seen as a measure of the strength of the LI network o f francophone students. 
Subjects having an average score of less dun 4 (all scores combined were on a 9- 
point scale) are defined as having a low Li tietwnck. subjects having scores 

t^HiiA^n ^ onH #; q>m /Ufin^/l tic hovwiy • mfidilim lil ntflWlTft ^ gihfCtg having 

scores of 7 or more are described as having a IttgtLLLfifiDUlt 
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All firancq)bone subjects were further divided accofding to the degree of 
French (LI) schooling they received in their 12 ytss in school All subjects 
having had less than half of their schooling in French Ox. less than or e^ 
on a 7-point scale) are considered as having had a loK degree of LI schooling. 
Subjects having average scores greater than 4 but less dian 6 are considered as 
having had a mftdium degree of LI schooling* irtiereas ail subjects who had 
scores of 6 or above had all <tf their schooling in French except for English as a 
second language. The latter constioite the hiidl LI schoding groiq). 

Since all anglqphone students had hi^ and continuous contact with the 
English language in their netwoik of linguistic experiences, they were grouped 
only according to their degree of schooling in their mother ttmgue (LI). Those 
who had all of their schooling in English excqH for standard courses in French 
as a second language constitute die high Li schooling group. Anglophone 
students who had more than half of their 12 years of schooling in French 
constiuite die low Ll schooling p ou p and those who had more than half of dieir 
schooling in English but who had some participation in total or partial 
immersion courses constitute the mediam Ll schooling ppop . 

Questionnaires were administered in groqis to classes of students m the 29 
schools diat participated in die study. In one part of die study (Landry & Allard, 
1987), the administradon of a large battery of tests and questionnaires 
necessitated five SO*minutc class periods distributed over two days. In the latter 
part of the study, certain questionnaires and parts of questionnaires were dropped 
and testing was done over three SO-minute class periods also distributed over two 
days. 

Instruments 

The questionnaires and tests related to the variables analyzed in diis report 
are described below. 

1. Oral communicarive competence in French . This variable was tested 
through a self-evaluation questionnaire in which the subjects rated their 
ability to communicate in a variety of situations ranging in levels of 
difficulty (e.g. asking a phone number, describing family members, 
discussing politics, discussing the capital punishment issue). The subjects 
rated their s^ility to communicate in standard French and in their vernacular 
language. Scores rqiorted could range firom 1 to 9, the latter referring to 
"native-like** ability. Tlie self-evaluations of the ability to communicate in 
standard French are die ones rcpoded in die present analyses. 

2. Oral communicative compfttftncft in Enylish. This questionnaire 
involved the same language tasks used to evaluate oral conununicative 
competence in French but the subjects rated their ability to communicate in 
English. 

3. French cognirivi^^ariiH^mic linjpiistic proficiency. A cloze-test of 
approximately 330 words and requiring 65 answers was used. Testing time 
was 20 minutes. Bodi the "exact" and "acceptable word" scoring procedures 
were used, the latter being reported here. Scores could range from 0 to 65. 
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Scores were standardized (Mean = 50.00, SD. = 10.00) using as a reference 
group the firanccq)Ix)ne students £rom the Rividre-du-Loiq) area in the province 
of Quebec. App£oxhn2i\e\y 99% of the population in this area tias French as 
their motiier tongue in a province where mc^ than 80% of the population is 
French. A score of 50.00 is therefore equal to the average score obtained by 
the liigb vitality French reference group. 

4. English cognitive-academic linguistic proficiencv . A cloze-test of 
^proximately 330 words and requiring 66 answers was used. Testing time 
was 20 minutes. Using the "acceptable w<Kd" scoring procedure, scores could 
range torn 0 to 66. Scores were standardized (Mean = 50.00, SD. = 10.00) 
using as a reference group the students &om the regular English program in 
the Moncton (New Brunswick) area. These students resided in towns and 
villages where more than 80% of the population has English as their mother 
tongue. A score of 50.00 is therefore equal to the average score obtained by 
the high vitality English reference group. 

5. Beliefs in eth nolinguistic vitality. This questionnaire related eight 
different categories of beliefs to twelve different indices of ethnolinguistic 
vitality. A factor analytic study of the eight beliefs concerning French vitality 
and of the eight beliefs concerning English vitality yielded the following 
factor scores: (1) exo-centric beliefs toward French ethnolinguistic vitality, 
(2) ego-centric beliefs toward French ethnolinguistic vitality, (3) exo-centric 
beliefs toward English ethnolinguistic vitality, (4) ego-centric beliefs toward 
English ethnolinguistic vitality. Exo-centric beliefs refer to the perception 
by the individual of situations exterior to him/herself and ego-centric beliefs 
are more closely related to feelings of belonging, personal values, expectancy 
of fulfilling one's needs in the language and the personal goals of the 
individual. Only the ego-centric beliefs are used in the present analyses since 
these beliefs are seen as reflecting the individual's desire to integrate the 
linguistic cnmmiinity Scores are rqpofted on a 9-point scale where 1 refers to 
no desire to integrate the onnmunity and 9 a very strong desire. 

6. Language behavior in French . Subjects rated the frequency of us<5 of 
French (1 = never, 9 = always) in 15 different contact situations. 

7. language behavior in English . Subjects rated the frequency of use of 
English in the same contact situations as in the questionnaire on French 
language behaviw. 

8. Francophone tdentitv. Subjects rated their francophone identity on a 1 
to 9 scale from a variety of perspectives (culture, language, ancestors, ethnic 
origins, etc...). The mean score is reported. A score of 1 equals a non- 
francophone identity and a score of 9 equals a completely francophone 
identity. 
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9. An glophone identity. Subjects rated their anglophone identity on the 
same scales as for francophone identity. Sccxes could range from 1 to 9, the 
latter indicating a c«npleteiy anglophone identity. 

10. Non~verhal mtellectual aptitude. The abstract reasoning scale of the 
Differential Aptitude Tests (Bennett, Seashore and Wesman, 1974) was 
administered. Testing time was 25 minutes. The maximum score on this 
scale is 50. Scores were standardized (Mean = 50.00, SD. = 10.00) using as a 
reference group the financof^one students ftom the Rivi^re-du-Loup area in tb& 
province of Qu6bec. 

11. Parental ocnipation . Data on the father's and mother's occupation 
were collected. Occupation was categorized on a 1 to 6 scale using the indices 
developed by Blishen and McRobeits (1976). Saxes were standardized (Mean 
= 50.00, S.D. = 10.00) using as a reference group the frano^^ne students 
from the Rivi^re-du-Loup area in the province of (Ju6bec. 

12. Parental education. Subjects reported their parents' level of education 
on a 7-point scale where a score of 1 refers to schooling at the elementary 
level and a scc»'e of 7 to having completed graduate studies. Scores were 
standardized (Mean = 50.00, S.D. = 10.00) using as a reference group the 
francophone students from the Rivi^re-du-Loup area in the province of 
Qudbec. 

13. Demographic vitality. Using the census data of 1986, the percentage 
of persons reporting French as mother tongue (first language spoken and still 
understood) is used as an index of demographic vitality. Subjects' scores are 
the percentages reported by Statistics Canada for their city, town or village. 
This procedure offers more variability and accuracy than provincial or regional 
rates. 

14. Tnrtividnal network of linguistic contact (INI.rv As discussed in the 
theory section of this paper, the INLC consists of three types of contact. 
Interpersonal cnnract.<i were measured by a questionnaire which analyzed 
different structural dimensions of inteq)ersona] contacts with francophones 
and anglopbones. For the present analyses, only contacts with francc^ones 
and the dimension concerning the proportion of francophones in the 
interpersonal network are considered. Responses were given on a 9-point scale 
(1 = none were francophones, 5 = half were francophones, 9 = all were 
francophones). Contacts with the French and Fnylish imviia were measured by 
a separate questionnaire in which subjects rated their overall access to twelve 
different media sources since early childhood. Only contacts with the French 
media are considered in the present analyses. Responses were given on a 9- 
point scale (1 = no contacts in French, 5 = contacts were half the time in 
French, 9 = contacts were always in French). Educational supp ort was 
measured by seven questions, each one being answered for each school year 
from kindergarten to grade 12. Subjects responded to questions on a 1 to 7 
scale regarding degree of instruction in French and English and on a 1 to 5 
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scale for the questions icfeiring to dimensions of the Hngiiistic ambiance of 
the school. Only the scale refening to the degree of fa stroctjon given in 
French and in English is used in the pnsent analyses. A scoce of 1 indicates 
that instruction was given totally in English and a score of 7 that it was 
given totally in French, 

Design and analyses 

The design for the firancopbone students called for 3 X 3 analyses of 
covariance. Ihe two independent variables were the strength of the LI network 
(low, medium, high) and the degree of LI schooling 0ow, medium, high). 
Covariates were parental education, parental occupation and non-verbal 
intellectual aptitude. One drawback of dns design was tint of an unequal number 
of subjects in each cell (J^s ranged fitom a low of 4 toa hi^ of 323). 

The results of the anglof^KMie subjects were analyzed by a oneway analysis 
of covariance, the independent variable being degree of LI schooling Oow, 
medium, high). Covariates were the same as for die firancc^one students. 
Number of subjects per cdl range from 71 to 123. 

Due to space limitations, means and standard deviations for the eight 
dependent variables and three covariates of the nine fiancopbooe sub-groups and 
the three angl(q)hone sub-groups are not presented but are available upon request 
from the authors. For the same reasons, statistical details of the F tests o£ the 
analyses of covariance are not reported. Only P values will be indicated. The 
resdts are presented in gr!q)hic f(Km such that trends in the data are more readi^ 
observable. All results show means adjusted for the efifects oi die covariates. 

Results 

Figure 3 shows the scores of the firancopbone students in LI and L2 for 
desire to integrate the linguistic community, ethnolinguistic identity and self- 
rated oral proficiency. All of these scores are reported on a 1 to 9 scale (see 
instruments). For the desire to integrate the LI community, the analysis of 
variance found strong effects for the LI netwQric(p« .000) and for LI schooling 
(p=r.OOO). 

A high level of schooling in LI and a strong LI networic are both 
independendy related to a higher desire to integrate one's community. The LI 
network by degree of schooling interaction was not significant (jp .082) but 
tliere was a tendency for the high LI network groiq) that received low LI 
schooling to have less desire to integrate the LI community than expected. This 
could be an artifact of the small sample size in this group (N « 4). The 
covariates account for a small but significant pan of die explained variance (p ^ 
.030). 
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QgUIfi_2:Tbeeffectsof degireeof acbooIingioLl atidoftbe strength of the LI 
network on the desife to integrate tbe coaunonityt etfan d ingnistic identity wad 
jelf«nued oral proficiency of the fiancophonegro^ 
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The desire to integrate the L2 community was strongly related to the 
strength of the LI network (p » .000). The greater the strength (tf die LI 
network the weaker die desire to mtegrate die 12 commonity. Tbe effect of L 1 
schooling is also statistkudly significant (p ^ .007), but die effect is less strong 
dian diat of die LI network, and as can be seen in Rgure 3, die effect is only 
am)arent for the higher vitadity groups. The low vitality or low LI network 
groups do not differ considerably in their desire to integrate L2 community 
irreq)ective of their degree of LI schooling. For tbe latter groups, tbe desire to 
integrate the L2 community is stronger than the desire to integrate LI 
community even for the students diat were schooled totally in French ^1) bom 
grade 1 to grade 12 (exc^ for English as a second language). Iberefore, for the 
low vitality &anco{4ionegroq)s a high level of LI scboding increases tbe desire 
to integrate tbe firancophcme community but it does sot seem to decrease the 
desire to integrate the dominant anglophone community. The effect of the 
covariates is small but statisdcally significant (p » .015). 

Both die strengdi of die LI network (p « .000) and die degree of LI 
schooling (p s .000) had strong effects on die strengdi of LI identity of the 
francq>hone students. Ihere is also a non*significant trend (p s .120) for the 
effect of LI schooling to be stronger for tbe low LI netwodc groups dian for the 
students that have stronger LI networks. The LI network also has a very strong 
negative effect on L2 identity (p = .000) but the effect of LI schooling is not 
statisdcally signi^cant (p- .195). The effects of the covariates is non- 
significant for both LI and L2 idendty scores^ Again a high level of LI 
schooling for the low vitality francophone students increased their francophone 
identity but did not decrease significandy their identificadon with tbe anglopbcMie 
group. These students' identificadon with die anglophone groiqi is as high as 
that with die francophone group. It is only in the medium and high LI networic 
groups diat LI klendty is significandy greater dian L2 idendty. 

The bottom of Figure 3 shows the LI and L2 self-rated oal proficiency 
scores of the francophone students. Analyses of covariance show a strong 
posidve effect of bodi LI network (p- .000) and LI schooling (p » .000) on 
LI oral proficiency. The effect of die covariat&s is as strong as diat of schooling 
(p s .000). A significant interaction (p * .024) indicates diat tbe effect is 
stronger for the low vitality groups. For die high vitality groups LI oral 
proficiency remains high irrespecuve of the degree of LI schooling. The 
seemingly higher LI proficiency scores for the high vitality francophone 
students that have low LI schooling may be an artifact of low sample size 
(N s 4). The analysis of covariance shows diat for L2 self-rated (Kal proficiency, 
only die LI network effect is statisdcally significant (p » .000). The LI necwoik 
is negauvely related to self-rated L2 oral proficiency. A high level of LI 
schooling did not decrease die degrr^e of self-rated oral proficiency in L2 (p = 
.939). For die low vitality francophot. groups, there is even a trend in die 
opposite direction, where students who were schooled predominandy in French 
rated their English ordl proficiency higher than the students who received 
minimal schooling in French. Although the scores rqioited are adjusted for the 
effects of the covariates, diis trend may be due to uncontrolled effects of the 
students socio-economic stams. On these scores, a relatively large part of the 
variance is explained by die covariates (p « .000). All low LI network 
francophone students rated dieir English oral skills to be considerably stronger 
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tfian Aeir French oral skills. Ibe presemxesolts Itnefore idnfcxce the view that 
the strength of the LI network increases LI skills md decreases L2 dills, but 
that die degree of LI schooling reinforces LI oral ddlls without decteasisg 12 
skills, especially in low vitality contexts. In higher vitality contexts* less 
schooling in LI (or inversely more schooling in L2) should be related to 
increased L2 proficiency. This effea is slightly sf)parent in Hgore 3 but the 
interaction does not reach srarisrical significance (p « . 1 82). 

Fipge 4: The effects of degree of schooling m LI and of the streagdi (tf the LI 
netw(^ on the cognitive-academic proficiency of the francophone ffosps in LI 
andL2. 
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Hgure 4 shows the scores of the francophone students on both LI and L2 
cognidve-academic proficiencies which were measured by the doze technique. 
The largest effect is that of the covariates for bodi LI and L2 proficiency (p ^ 
.000 in both cases). A large part of the explained variance is therefore due to 
SES and non-verbal intellectual aptitude. For LI proficiency, both the LI 
network effect (p s .002) and the LI schooling effect (p « .000) are hi^y 
significant, the latter being stronger than the fonner. Both effects are posidvely 
related to LI proficiency. On L?. cognidve-academic proficiency, aside from the 
covariates effect, only the LI svork efiea is statistically significant (p » 
.000). The latter is negatively related to L2 proficiency. Degree (tf LI sdiocding 
is posidvely related to LI proficiency for all vitality groups. For tow vitality or 
low LI iietworic groups, complete schoding in Prnich (except for EngliA as a 
second language) increases cognitive-academic profidency in Freoch by about 
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one standard deviatkMi, but the grotq) is sdO appioximately 5 standod deviadoo 
below the unilingual norm fmn Qa^iSboc (see Instniments). Id L2 ^^ish)« 
however* aU tfaiee groiq)s whkh a km LI aetw^ 
netwoik) are within the anglophoiie aom ba^ 

Moncton« New Bninswick (see Insmiments). Being schooled completely in 
French did not decrease dieir cognitive-acadnnic piofidcncy in Eq^iafa, In fict, 
the effect of the ethnolinguistic vitally of die commmiity, irfuch in this case 
favors a high L2 network^ is so strcmg that even when the students were 
schooled completely in French, their pcrfonnance in English was closer lo the 
angloi^one norm than dieir performance in Bench was to the francophone 
norm. 

Hgme 5 shows the effects of die degree of scfaocding in L 1 for die anglopbooe 
stndents. As can be observed, being schooled less in Eng^ and mote in Fi^^ 
for this Ugh vitaHty group increases die desire 10 inti^rate die L2 (fian^ 



EgUlS^: The effects of degree of schooling in LI on die desiie to integrate die 
community, edmolinguisdc identity, self-related oral proficiency, and cognitive- 
academic proficiency (tf the angtophooe gioiq» in LI and L2. 
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community (p - .000) and decreases slighdy the desire to integrate the LI 
(an^ophone) community. The effect ctf LI schooling on the latter is higjily 
sigtiificant (p - .000) but tbt absolute decrease in die desire to integrate the LI 
community is minimal. The latter remains much stronger di&n the desire to 
integrate the 12 community even when the students had more dian half of dieir 
schooling in L2. Hie effects of the covariates were non-s ignifi ca n t 

The effects of the degree of LI schooling on LI and L2 identity of the 
anglof^ne students were very similar to those on the desire to integrate the LI 
and L2 communities (see Figure S), widi the exception that the effect of LI 
schooling on LI identity is non-significant (p ~ ^75). The effea of this variable 
on L2 identity, however, is highly significant (p - .000). For the anglophone 
students, being schooled in French increases dieir francophone identity, but the 
effect is additive since there is no decrease in the strength of their anglophone 
identity. 

Degree of schooling in French was very higfdy related to the acquisition of 
both French oral sidlls (p = .000) and French cognitive-academic proficiency (p 
^ .000). The latter skills, however, are still considerably below the financ<^)bone 
norm used in this study (see instruments). French immersion for this high 
vitality anglophone group did not decrease their proficiency in English. The 
between group main effect was highly significant (p .000 for both self-rated LI 
oral proficiency and LI cognitive-academic proficiency) but in flavor of the 
immersion groups. This effect is probably best explained by the faa that French 
immersioD students in C:anada tend to be a highly select group ((3cnesee, 1987). 
The means shown in Figure S were adjusted for the effects of the covariates 
(parental education, parental occypation, and non-verbal intellectual aptitude). 
However, urcontrolled factors may still be operative. The covariates' effects were 
non-significant for LI self-rated (xal proficiency (p - .186), significant for L2 
self-rated oral imficiency (p ~ .026) and highly significant for both LI and L2 
cognitive-academic proficiency (p - .000 in both cases). 

Discussion and Conclusion 

The three hypotheses derived from the tiie<H«tical model were strongly 
suppoited by the results of the study. As Tredicted by hypothesis 1, the strengdi 
of the LI network of the francophone students was significandy positively 
related to all LI scores (French) and significandy negatively related to all L2 
scores (English). The effect of the LI network (which is related to die vitality of 
the linguistic community) was stronger than die effect of the degree of LI 
schooling on the following variables: desire to integrate LI and L2 
communities, LI and L2 identities, LI and L2 self-rated oral proficiencies and L2 
cognitive-academic proficiency. The effect of LI schooling was stronger dian 
that of the LI network only for LI cognitive-academic proficiency, which is 
consonant with the hypodiesis diat this aspect of linguistic competence is more 
highly related to literacy activities and context-reduced^ cognitively demanding 
linguistic conucts (see theoretical model; Cummins, 1979, 1981, 1984; 
Resnick, 1987). 

The second hypothesis was diat a low level of LI schooling for low vitality 
(or k)w LI networic) francophone smdents would be related to a subtractive type 
of bilingualism. Conversely, it was expected that a high level of LI schooling 
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for these students would foster an additive type of bilingoalism. As predicted, t 
low level of LI schooling was related to a lower desire to integrate the 
firano^hone community, a lower francophone identity* a lower self-rated oial 
proficiency in French and lower scores on a French cognitive-academic 
proficiency test Also as predicted, competency scores in English were not 
significantly higher among Ac franco{rfK)oe students schooled predominantly in 
English than among the francophone students schooled predominantly in French* 
The results support the counterbalance model shown in Figure 2; for low vitality 
groups the best results in terms of an additive type of bilingualism are obtained 
by maximum teaching in LI (see also Landry Sl Allard, 1991 b; Landry et al. 
1991 ; Landry & Magord, in press). 

Although it was expected that a high level of schooling in LI may have 
reduced the desire to integrate the L2 conununity and the strength of L2 identity, 
the results were not cleariy supportive of this trend. The negative effect of LI 
schooling on the desire to integrate the L2 conununity was statistically 
significant but only sqjparent for the higher vitality groups. For the low vitaliQr 
francophone groups, there was no apparent reduction in the desire to integrate Ae 
L2 community due to the degree of LI schooling (see Hgure 3). For each of 
these groups, the latter remained considerably higher than the deshe to integrate 
the LI community. The desire to integrate both conmiunities, however, was 
stronger among die smdents who had the most schooling in French. The effect 
of LI schooling on L2 identity was not statistically sigi^cant In low vitality 
contexts, therefore, a high level of Li schooling seems to increase the desire to 
remain an active member of one's community (an additive effect), but without 
decreasing the need or the desire to integrate the dominant community. Although 
not an easy task, the chances of develc^ing an additive type of bilingualism are 
clearly greater in low vitality contexts when schooling is predonunandy in LI. 

The third hypothesis was strcMigly supported. As predicted, an increase of 
schooling in L2 (or inversely a decrease in LI schooling) for the high vitality 
anglophone groups was significandy and positively related to an increase in all 
L2 scores, especially the competency scores. Also as predicted, no decrease was 
observed on L 1 scores in relation to the degree of schooling in L2, excqpt for the 
desire to integrate the LI community. Desire to integrate die LI community was 
still very high for anglophone students schooled mosdy in L2 but was slighdy 
and significandy lower dian diat of the students schooled mostiy in LI. What 
these scores may mean is diat smdents who received a considerable portion of 
their schooling via a second language (the language of the weaker conmiunity in 
terms of EV) may not want to integrate exclusively their own community. As 
the results in Figure 5 show, they also want to be pan of the minority 
community, at least to a moderate extent These results also support the 
counterbalance nxxlel depicted in Hgure 2; far high vitality groups very strong 
and continuous linguistic contacts with L2 widiin the school milieu £ivor an 
additive type of bilingualism. 

As already mentioned, die fact tiiat French immersion angl(^)hone students 
noc only did ixx decrease dieir competency in English but actually had higher 
scores in English than non-immersion students may be due to their belonging to 
a highly selea group. Analysis of covariance widi SES variables and intellectual 
aptitude as covariates may not adequately account for certain intangible effects 
CTabachnick & Fiddell, 1989) and diis statistical technique is not as effective a 
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control procedure as is random sampling. Nonetheless, there may be another 
plausible explanation. It has been hypothesized (e.g. Swain & LapHdn, 1991) 
that the French immersion experience, in die long run, may actually have 
positive effects on certain English proficiency skills. At this point, however, we 
can only j^ulate. Indeed, both an Llenhancememe£fe^ 
home environment effects may be at {Aay, simultaneously. 

What are the implications of die present study for die trilingual education 
issues prevalent in die United States and discussed in die introduction to this 
pap^fl Fin^t, die results strongly suppon die view diat"90ciaUynai]w"a(X^^ 
of bilingual education are cleariy not taking sufficiendy into consideration the 
very strong influence that linguistic netwoik variables (over and above that of 
schooling) have on a large number of LI and L2 outcomes. On all variables 
except that of cognitive-academic proficiency in LI, the linguistic network 
variables had stronger effects than schooling. BUingual education programs 
should dierefore be adapted to the relative ethnoiinguistic vitalities of die 
language communities they are designed lo serve. 

Secondly, the results are in agreement widi the view that additive 
bilingualism lor minority g^p children is best promoted by minority language 
maintenance programs. It is highly unlikely that teaching predonunandy in 
society's dominant language can produce additive effects on bilingual 
development for either low vitality or high vitality groups (Skatnabb-Kangas & 
Cummins, 1988). Thirdly, die results also support Cummins' (1979, 1981, 
1984) transfer or intcrdependcncy hypodiesis. Low vitality group children 
schooled predominantiy in L 1 had L2 competency scores equal to diose schooled 
predominantly in L2. For diesc low vitality groiq) children, die L2 norm seems 
even more accessible dian die LI norm of a high vitality LI reference groqp. 
This again shows the smxig e^Tect of die social milieu diat cannot be completely 
compensated by die school milieu. The fact diat the L2 norm could be reached 
by the minority group children seems contrary to the results found in the United 
States (e.g. Ruiz, 1988; Cummins, 1984), but it should be noted diat die 
students tested in this study were e4, jal to or higher in SES status than those of 
the nonnative group. This is not the case in the United States and, also, none of 
the students tested in diis study wore "submersed" into L2 programs to die same 
extent as many immigrant children in die United States. We are not saying diat 
diis type of submersion does not exist in Canada, but only diat submersed 
children were not tested in the present study. Most of die £rancoph(Hie students 
tested had at least close to half of their schooling in French and ail low vitality 
francophone groups had a strong network of contacts widi English in die social 
milieu. 

Finally, die results of diis study support the view diat LI schooling for low 
vitality groups seems to be conducive to integration^ whereas the opposite is 
conducive to assimilation or deadturation. According to Berry (1984) integration 
implies die "maintenance of die cultural integrity of the groiq), as well as the 
movement by the group to become an inu^gral part of a larger societal 
framework" ^.12). At least in die present case, a high degree of LI schooling 
for die minority group seems to foster diis type of integration. Assimilation is 
"relinquishing one*s cultural identity and moving into die larger sodeiy" (p. 12) 
and deculturation is defmed by feelbigs of alienation and ma^iiudity , a situjtion 
often "accompanied by a good deal^ coUective and individual coofusioa wl 
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"xtlinquishing one's cultural identi^ and moving into the larger society** (p. 12) 

and fWitilhirarinn ig <iftfnv%H hy fw<*1ing^ ^ >lif "lltlftn yd "*ll«Tg««!l^^*y ^ f f^tiyarinn 

often ''accompanied by a good deal of cdlective and individual coofosion and 
anxiety" (p. 12). One or the other of the latter consequences seems to be 
probable when LI schooling is not provided to low vitality groups. Finally, a 
high level of schooling in L2 for the dominant or high vit^ty group seems to 
favor more positive attitudes toward the km vitaUty groQ) and a greater desire to 
integrate that community, without any concomitant desire to abandon LI 
culture. 

The results of this study have strong implications for ftnther research in 
bilingual education. There is a need for studies diat will take into consideration 
simultaneously the effects of different models of bilingual education and those 
related to the vitality of the ethnolinguistic community^ especially the strengdi 
of the ethnolinguistic contacts experienced by the students in the family and the 
socio-institutional milieus. There is also a need to ada^H bilingual programs to 
these netwc^ of linguistic contacts so that additive bilingualism as globally 
defined herein is fostered. Indeed, die results of this study seem to imply that the 
effects of bilingual education cannot be understood without considering the 
strong influence of the children's sociolinguistic environment 



Footnote 
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Abstract 

During the 1989-90 school year, Descubriendo La Lcctura, a 
Spanish language adaptation of the English Reading Recovery 
Project, was implemented in a large urban school district in 
Southern Arizona. It was the first such program of iU kind in the 
U.S. 

Descubriendo La Lectura, like its parent program, is designed 
to identify first grade students who are at risk of becoming poor 
readers, and to provide a series of intense short term learning 
experiences that assist identified students in the acquisition of 
imier control needed to become independent readers. 

A pivotal aspect of the Reading Recovery English Program is 
the Observation Survey, which is used to identify, prescribe for 
and exit students from the Ingram. Therefore, first year research 
efforts in Descubriendo La Lectura focused on the construction of 
an equivalent Spanish Observation Survey and the establishment 
of the validity and reliability of the survey. 

For this study, data were collected on 144 first grade children 
who were ethnically Mexican-American and dominant Spanish 
speakers. All subjects were learning to read in Spanish. Data 
collection included the administration of the LAS (English and 
Spanish versions), and the administration of the La Prueba 
Spanish Reading Achievement Test and the Spanish Observation 
Survey which was developed for Descubriendo La Lectura. Data 
were collected from all subjects in the study in the fall of 1989. 

Validity was established by comparing results of observation 
tasks on the Spanish Survey to the La Prueba Spanish Reading 
Test. Reliability was established via the Kuder Richarson test- 
item analysis. 

Results established the Spanish Survey as valid and reliable 
for Mexican-American students in the study. Further, results 
compared favorably to validity an * reliability studies conducted 
with the English Survey. Further study is needed, however, to 
establish whether or not the instrument^ as is, would have to be 
modified or revised for use with students in different areas of the 
U.S. who may speak different dialects of Spanish. 

Introduction 

Considerable research suggests that for minority groups who experience 
disproportionate levels of academic failure, the extent to which students' 
language and culture are incorporated into the school program constitutes a 
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dgnificantpiicdictor of academic success. In progiaros where minority students' 

Li skills are strongly leinfocced, their success sppean 

solid cognitive/academic foundatioQ developed throagh intensive Li instruction 

and also the leiofoicement of their cdoiral identity (Cunmii^ Studies to 

support this statement include Leasher*Madrid and Garcia (1985), Knisben and 

Biber (1987), WiUig (198S), EscamilU (1987), Medina (1988) and Troike 

(1978). 

Without a doubt, the above research estaUishes a strong base <^ support fix 
bilingual education and the use of a child's native language in initial literacy 
instruction. Further, it appears that for the majority of language minority 
students in the United States, initial success in native Iviguage literacy provides 
a base for subsequent success in second language literacy (EscamiUa, 1987; 
Medina, 1988; Uyba, 1978; Tlionis, 1983). 

However, in qpite of the above achievonents wd the overall positive impact 
of bilingual education programs, there are some language minority students who 
have not achieved the desired results in native limguage or second language 
literacy. These students, like their English spctldskg counterparts, have difiBcuIty 
at the beginning stages of literacy acquisition, and require special attention or 
'^something extra" in the way of instruction if they are to achieve the levels of 
literacy and biliteracy needed to be academically successful 

Typically, this ''something extra" has taken the form of pull-out, 
compensatory programs, designed to remediate the student's academic weakness. 
PuU^out programs for language minority and majority students, largely funded 
through Chapter I programs in local elementary school districts, have been 
widely criticized during the past few years (Banera, 1989; Allington, 1988). 
This criticism asserts that students who are identified for rcmediatioa are, in £act, 
never remediated. The same students continue to participate in remedial 
programs year after year. Further, there is little evidence to suggest that, as a 
result of particq)ation in these programs, student achievement inqxoves (Barrera, 
1989; Allington, 1988). 

In response to this criticism, some remediation programs have turned their 
attention toward early identification and intervention of reading difficddes. This 
is done with the hope of cycling students as qukkly as possible into and out of 
intervention and back into a regular classnwm experience. Educational 
innovations of this nature include a project called Reading Recovery which was 
first developed and implemented in New Zealand (Clay, 1989). The Reading 
Recovery program was first implemented in the United States in 1988 in a 
program in Ohio. 

Reading Recovery programs in both places have focused their efforts on 
identifying students in early elementary grades who are at risk (tf becoming poor 
readers. Tliese students are usually the students who are achieving in the lowest 
20% in a school regardless of how the lowest 20% is defined Once identified, 
these students are provided an experience known as "something extra." This 
'^something extra" is a series of intensive one-on-one lessons that are designed 
to guide students in their efforts to become literate. Tbc goal of the program is 
to help children develop an indq)endent, self-generating system for reading, the 
kind that good leaders have, so tha they can keq> on feaming to read better as 
tlicy gain experience (Pinnell, 1988). The intervcntkm involves trained Reading 
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Recovery teacbets who provide "aomedung extra* lessons to students 4*5 times 
perweekfor 30 minutes each lessoit The recovery process genenDy lasts fitom 
12-15 weeks. Again, die focus is to enable students to construct inner control 
and ineaning which win enable diem to be snccessfU readers widK)ut additi^ 
remedial hdp. U is important to note dot diese lessons do not take die idace of 
good classzoom instruction. Radier, diey simply die "something extra" d^ may 
be needed to help initial low achieven acceknie and catchHpwididieir peers. 

The above spptoach has met with great success in many areas and widi 
many children where it has been implemented (day, 1989; Pinndl, 1988, 1990; 
Pinnell, Fried & Estice, 1990). However, only recendy has dus approach been 
applied widi Spanish speaking children in die Soudiwestem United States. 

Beginning in school year 1988<*89, a Reading Recovery Project conducted in 
Spanish for Spanish-speaking students was implemented in a krge school 
district in Soudiem Arizona. The unique vspcci d ibis program is diat it has 
adapted the Reading Recovery model in a way that utilises die studcntfs native 
language for instruction and incorporates die cultural background ct die students 
into die Reading Recovery situation. Culture is incorporated by using chikfaen's 
literature diat is written in Spanish and which reflects teh child's cultural 
experience, in this case, the Mexican-American experience in the Southwest 
U.S. There is a soundness for doing Reading Recovery in Spanish as one of die 
theoretical underpinning*s of the program asserts that in order to encourage 
literacy acquisition, die most powerful teaching builds on competence instead of 
deficits (Pinnell, 1990). This program uses student competence in Spanish and 
die student's cultural background as a basis for devdoping literacy. 

Re5search Questions: 

As with any type of research diat is designed lo ad^ a program diat has 
been successful wi^ one groiq) of students to students of different cultural and 
linguisticgroups, the problem of where to begin arises. Obviously a number of 
very interesting research projects codd be conducted provided sufficient tiine and 
resources were available. However, the first year research efforts focused 
primarily on smdying die adi^tation of die Reading Recovery Observation 
Survey from English to Spanish. Such research is crucial to Desculmendo la 
Lectura efforts since this survey is used to identify students, plan instructional 
interventions and, finally, it is used to discontinue students bcm the program. 
Research in subsequent years will focus on the impact of the program on 
students, whedier or not the initial program impact is sustained across grade 
levels and whedier or not these strategies assist students as they begin to read in 
English. 

Given die importance of die Observation Survey in English, die first need, 
for a comparable program in Spanish was to create and validate a Spanish 
Observation Survey that was equivalent to the English Survey used in Reading 
Recovery Programs. This need generated the following research questions dm 
guided this study: 1) Is die Spanish versk» of die Observation Survey valid; 
and2) Is die Spanish version of die Obaovation Survey reliable? 
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Research Design 

The concunent validity of the Spanish O .vation Survey was established 
by administering the survey to 144 first grade students who were receiving their 
initial reading instruction in Spanish. Spanish observation surveys were 
individually administeied in the fall of 1989. 

Tuckman (1978) established that concurrent validity can be detennined by 
comparing results of one measure designed ti> test a group's ability to subsequent 
measures of their success on a test whose valf^dity Las already been established. 
Therefore, to establish validity for the Spanish Observation Sun^ey, results from 
each observational task of the survey were compared to results of the same 
students on the La Prueba Spanish Achievement Test (reading section), also 
administered in the fall of 1989. Coixeiation coefficients were then calculated to 
assess validty. The La Prueba Spanish Achievement Test (reading section) was 
used as the criterion variable since its validity had alreay been established (La 
Prueba, 1984). Concurrent validity of the English Observation Survey was 
similarly established by Clay (1989) by comparing the Readmg Recovery 
English Observation Survey to the Word Test, an English standardized reading 
achievement test 

To assess the reliability of the Spanish Observation Survey, test results on 
each observational task which were individually administered to the 144 first 
grade students in the study were once again used. Reliabklity was established by 
calculating the Kuder-Richardson reliability co-efficients of the results obt^ed 
from test administration. The Kuder-Richardson reliability co-efficient was 
deemed to be the most ^prc^mate for this study, as it involves only one test 
administration and allows reliability to be established from item statistics. 
Since the Spanish Observation Survey is in the first draft of an adaptation from 
the English Survey, other iwrocedures, such as reliability testing via equivalent 
forms of the test, were not ^propriate to conduct at this time. Finally, the 
Kuder-Richardson formula was chosen to establish reliability since the same 
analyses were used to establish reliability of the English Observation Survey 
(Clay, 1989). 

Subjects 

Subjects for the study were 144 first grade students who had been identified 
as being either Spanish dominant or bilingual via the Language Asse."^ment 
Scales (LAS Test). This test was administered by trained testers in Sept. 1989. 
All students were participating in bilingual education classrooms and all were 
receiving their initial reading instruction in Spanish. All students met state 
criteria for being considered limited English proficient students meaning that 
their score on the English version of the LAS was 3 or below on a scale of 1 - 
5. Subjects included 77 girls and 67 boys. All subjects were considered to be 
low-income based on free and reduced lunch information from their schools. 
With regard to ethnicity, all subjects were of Mexican-American descent with the 
majority of students being from families who are first generation U.S. residents. 
Students were identified as Spanish dominant or bilingual based on the results of 
the state mandated Language Assessment Test (LAS). Of the study subjects 
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75% were monolingual Spanish, 22% were Spanish dominam and 3% were 

bilingual. 

All 144 students received the Language Assessment Scales Test, the 
Spanish Diagnostic Survey, and the La Pnieba Spanish Achievement Test in die 
fall of 1989. Specific stages of data collection included the followisg sxeps. 
Firsu all students in bilingual classrooms were given the LAS test English and 
Spanish version in SqH. 1989. Results were used to identify first grade students 
who were monolingual Spanish, Spanish dominant or IxlinguaL After initial 
identification, lists of students were given to classroom teachers to identify 
which students were reading in Spanish. A pool of ISO students for the study 
was initially identified from the LAS test and Spanish reading data. 

In Oct 1989, data collection of the Ftud)a Test and Spanish Observati 
Survey were collected via the following procedures. La Ptueba (reading test 
only) was administered according to test administratikm directions by iiKiividual 
classroom teachers. La Prueba is a group administered test The Spanish 
Observation Survey was individually administered to students by a tester who 
was trained in Reading Recovery assessment techniques. 

In order to eliminate the possibility of practice test efiiects, some of the 
students took the La Pmeba test first and die Spanish Observation Survey 
second. Others lock the Spanish Observation Survey first and the La Prueba 
second. All data cdlection was complete by Nov. 1989. 

InstmmenlatiQn 

The Spanish Observation Survey 

During school year 1988-89, the Spanish Observation Survey was 
constructed with the intention of being equivalent to the English version in both 
content and form. As an equivalent version, however, it is important to note 
that it was not a direct translation. As with the English Survey, the Spanish 
Survey has six observational tasks. Clay (1989) has found that tiiese 
observational tasks are highly coneleated to initial success in literacy. Cluldren 
who are successful readers not only build iq> knowledge of individual items 
related to each obsenrational task, but more importandy, learn to utilize all of 
the tasks as needed when diey engage in reading activities. 

Each of the six observational tasks is discussed below along with a 
discussion of how the Spanish version differs from ibt English. 

1. Letter Idgiatificatton (identificacidn de letras) - This observation 
measure consists of 61 items in which children are asked to identify different 
characters, including upper and tower case letters and conventional print for the 
letters "a** and '^g.** In Spanish, the letter ch, fi, rr, and 11 were also added as 
they exist, in Spanish but not English. Ouldren's responses were considered to 
be correct if they identified the nanoe of the letter, its sound or a word that begins 
with the letter. This observational task provides iJbnnation about a child's 
awareness of letters. The letters k and w were not dropped firom this task as 
children in this project, by virtue of living in the United States are txposcd to 
these letters in their print environment. 

2. Word Te^ (piueba de ptlabFis) - This observational task consists of a 
list of 20 words that children are asked to read. While children in Reading 
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Recovery are never asked to read isolated words, this section provides 
informatioQ about a child's basic sight vocabulary and any reading strategies 
be/she may have. The English Wotd Test, used in Reading Recovery Projects in 
Ohio, was develc^)ed from high frequency sight words used in an £nglish basal 
reading series (Pinnell, 1988). The Spanish Word Test selected words fiom the 
Ccnnejo list of high frequency words in Spanish (Comejo, 1980), and from the 
Brigance Diagnostic Assessment of Basic Skills (1984). A major difference 
between the two lists is that the Spanish word test, consistent with the high 
fipequency words in the language, consists of words that are phonetically regular 
in the language. The English word test consists primarily of words that are 
phonetically irregular. As this list was developed, careful consideration was 
given !o the selection of words that do vary greatly across dialects of 
Spanish. This was done so as not to bias the test in favor of speakers of one 
dialect of Spanish over another. This will be impcmant as Reading Recovery in 
Spanish expands to other sites in the U.S. 

3. Concfipts About Print (conceptos del texto impreso) - This 
observational task is designed to note a child's awareness of significant concepts 
about print. To observe these concepts, a teacher reads a little book with 
pictures to a child and then interacts with her/him about the book. The 24 items 
included in this task provide inframation about print concepts such as book 
handling, directional behavior, concepts about printed language such as 
punctuation marks, and hierarchical concepts sudi as seeing letters, letters within 
words, and wcnrds within sentences. The English book was translated 
into Spanish to be used in this task. 

4. Writing ({mieba del vocabulario escrito) - Given ten minutes, children 
are asked to write as many words as they know. After the children have 
exhausted their own supply of words, the teacher provides imxnpcs such as, "Can 
you write your name?" "Can you write the name of a friend? ..." In the Spanish 
version, the teacher provides these prompts in Spanish, but accepts as correct, 
w(Hds that the student [voduces in eidier Spanish or English. 

5. Dictation Te st (dictado) - This task includes 39 items where the 
teacher reads a simple story, and asks the child to try to write it. The teacher 
notes the chikl's ability to hear sounds in wocds and reproduce them in print. In 
Spanish many letters make the same sound, for example, c,z, s and 11 and y, and 
this was considered when developing the task. Therefore, the child is given 
credit for a word if he/she writes a word that is phonetically correct even if it is 
misspelled (e.g. x^vo for Uevo; substituting y for 11; substituting ce for que; 
substituting c or z for s; and omitting h from a word - in Spanish, h is a silent 
letter). Given the differences in Spanish and English, it would have been 
inappropriate to simply translate the Bnglish dictation sentences into Spanish. 
Iberefore, original Spanish dictation sentences were developed for this task with 
the intent of creating a task equivalent to the English task which aUows for 
observation of a child's ability to apply concepts of sound/symbol 
correspondence. 

6. Teict Reading - An observation of the child's reading behavicK which 
determines the child's instructional level. Text reading is not a separate 
observational task, but an integration of all other observational tasks. The 
teacher takes a "running record" (a type of miscue analysis) while the chikl reads 
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an extended piece (rf text In certain text$» the teacher provides a {xooq^c to give 
background infoncnatioQ and an intxoductira 

text In die beginning kvel texts, l-3» the teadier does inost of the le^ 
asks the child to read predictable language patterns in stories diat are rqieated 
afier modeling. Beginning with level 4 books, children aie asked to read 
indq)endendy. The ninning record is later analyzed fc^ information ab^ 
the c^ W was able to use the cueing systems of DSfiaiuiigt lanpigyg iBi'iifftire* and 
visual infonnaiion (MSV). The text^eading level score rqxesents Ae level of 
difficulty at which the child can read with at least 90i)eicent accuracy. The 
major differences between Spanish and English for diis task was die need to 
identify and level books in Spanish. Using die criteria proposed by Petersen 
(1988), for leveling bodes for English Reading Recovery Ftograms, Spanish 
books were identified and grotq^ into kvels from A to 20, A being die easiest 
and 20 being die most difficult These Spanish books included books diat were 
originally written in Spanish, as well as English books diat had been translated 
into Spanish. 

Pnrr!)a RiVCr^^ ^ n^^h^iAn «i P^^finl . SpanitA AAievement Test 
The La PnidM Spanish Achievement Test (reading section) was used as die 
criterion variable in die validation of die Spanish Diagnostic Survey. The 
instrument Im been designed to determine the degree to which students are 
literate in Spanish, and to assess die achievement of students whose primary 
language is Spanish (La Rrueba, 1984). 

Content validity for the test has been established Translations of die 
reading, language arts and madiematics test were carefully reviewed by persons 
who were native Spanish spcskas and content area q)ecialists to verify that die 
items measure die same content skills found in die 3R's Test (La Ptueba, 1984). 

The Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 test-retest procedure was used to establish 
the reliability for die test The reliability estimate for the Spanish reading test 
yielded reliability values with a median of .77 establishing the test as reliable. 
Other reliability and validity information on La Prueba can be found in the 
Technical Summary (1984). 

T iinyiiay^ Agg^xCTwit Scales (LAS^ 

The Language Assessment Scales (LAS short form) was used in the study to 
identify die language dominance and relative language proficiency of subjects in 
the study. The LAS has both a long and short form and Spanish and English 
versions. The LAS Technical Manual (1983^ incorporates five years of research 
on issues related to die reliability and validity of the instrument 

Construct validity of die LAS short fonn was established by die correlation 
between long and ^rt total raw scores which was .98 and between oral 
proficiency levels on the two versions which was itpoticd as .97 (DcAvila & 
Duncan, 1983). 

The LAS short form has 3 sub-scales (listening, comprehension and oral 
production). Results of sub-scale scores are converted to five oral langauge 
proficiency levels for the purposes of normative interpretation. Students are 
considered to be proficient in a langu^e if dieir overall levels are 4 or S. Level 
3 is considered to be indicative of a liouted tptaka and levels 1 and 2 are 
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considered to be non-speakers (Duncan t DeAvila, 1983). A student is 
considered to be dominant in a language if the language scoie in one language 
(e.g. Spanish) is higher than the score in the other language. Students are 
considered to be iHlingual if they score at level 4 or S on both language versions. 



Data Analysis 

Results 

In the fall of 1989, all 144 subjects took the Spanish Diagnostic Survey, 
and the La Piueba Test (reading section). All subjects had previously been given 
the Language Assessment Scales (LAS) Test, in En^ish and in Spanish, and had 
been assessed to be either monolingual Spaoish, Spanish dominant or bilingual. 
All subjects met state requirements as being limited-English proficient Mean 
scores for each observational task of the Spanish Diagnostic Survey and the La 
Ftueba Test are reported in table 1 below. 

Table 1 : Spanish Diagnostic Test Mean Score Results for Observational 
Tasks and La Rrueba Mean Raw Scores Fall 1989 

Qtagrvalifltial Task Mean Standard Deviarion 



Letter Identification (61 items) 29.0 24.9 

Word Test (20 items) 23 3.7 

Concepts about Print (24 items) 8.8 3.7 

Writing Vocabulary (open ende(Q 7.0 10.2 

Dictalion(39 items) 8.2 9.4 

Text Reading (20 levels) 1.1 3.3 

LaPmehaTest 12.S 4.0 
Nkl44 



From table 1 (above), it is apparent that these measures appeared to be 
difficult for the sQidents in the study. These measures are intended for first grade 
students and study subjects were, in fact, first grade students. However, these 
subjects were at the beginning of their first grade year and had not yet completed 
two months of instruction before being tested. This could account for the 
skewing ot results toward the tower end of the scale. Further, subjects in the 
study were not randomly selected All first grade students reading in Spanish 
were tested. This population rqsresents the population of students fiom which 
Spanish Reading Recovery students will be selected and therefore, it was 
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necessary to establish validity and xeliabilily with tbem. 

In ocder to conduct the vaUdity analyses for diis study, the nra^ 
in Table 1 above were converted to standard scores lo calculate correlation co- 
efficients for the 6 observation tasks of the Spanish Diagnostic Survey. They 
were then compared to the La PrudMi Spanish Reading Test Analyses were 
conducted using the Pearson Product-Mooient Conelation Formula. They are 
presented in Table 2 below. 

Results of the analyses indicated that the obseivadonal tasks of Letter 
Identification, Word Test, Concepts about Print, Writing Vocabulary,and Text 
Level Reading were moderately conelated to La Prueba. The dictation results 
showed a modest correlation to La Prueba. Overall, however, results from this 
analysis established the validity of the Spanish Diagnostic Survey. Correlation 
coefficients are presented in TaUe 2 bek>w. 

TABLE 2: Correlation between Spanish Diagnostic Survey 
Observation Tasks and La Prueba Spanish Reading Test 



Observation Task 


E 


Leoer Idendficadoo 


.68 


WoriTcst 


33 


Concepts about Print 


.66 


Writing Vocabulaiy 


52 


Dictation 


31 


Text Level Reading 


.68 


N=144 





In order to examine the reliability of the Spanish Diagnostic Test, test 
reliability was estimated using item statistics from the test administration in 
October 1989 to 144 first grade smdents who were receiving their initial reading 
instruction in Spanish. The method of analysis is known as the Kuder- 
Richardson procedure and provides a reliability coefficient The Kuder- 
Richardson procedure was applied to S of the 6 observational tasks in the study. 
These included Letter Identification, Word Test, Concepts about Print, 
Dictation, and Text Reading. 

It was not possible to i^pply the Kuder-Richardson procedure to the Writing 
Vocabulary ol»<xvatioaal task since it is an inappropriate procedure for timed 
tests atKi the writing voodnilary observation task is timed (a soident has 10 
minutes to write weeds) CTuckman, 1978). This entire study will be replicated 
during the 1991*92 school year with a larger sample <tf first grade students at 
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diffefent sites. Reliability of the Writing Vocabulary observational task will be 
established at that time. It is important to note that the results of the 
observational task titled "Text Reading" are reported in levels (e.g. A, B, 1, 2, 
etc.). However, to establish reliability, it was necessary instead to convert all oi 
the hock levels to numeric levels. Thus, levels A and B became levels 1 and 2 
and thetefofe there were a total of 22 levels. 

Reliability coefficients for each of the five observational tasks on the 
Spanish Diagnostic Survey are reported in Table 3 below. 



TABT.K 3t Kuder-Rlchardson Reliability Coefficients For 
Spanish Diagnostic Survey Observational Tasks 



OhservalioD Task 




Letter Identification 


.96 


Wad Test 


.92 


Concepts about Print 


.64 


Writing Vocabulary 




EMctation 


.95 


Text Reading 


.98 


N= 144 





Results of both the validity and reliability analyses conducted in tliis study 
compare very favorably to results obtained in the validity and reliability tests 
conducted by Clay (1985) on the original version of the English Diagnostic 
Survey. 

Summary and Future Research 



To summarize, from the results reported above, it has been established that 
the Spanish Diagnostic Survey is both valid and reliable for the puiposes of use 
in Spanish Reading Recovery Programs involving Mexican- American students 
in the Southwestern U.S. Using these data, normalized scores can be 
established, thus making the survey an appropriate vehicle for identifying 
students in the lowest 20% who may benefit from the Descubriendo la Lectura 
Project In the fall of 1991, this research project will be replicated at different 
schod sites and with students who speak different dialects of Spanish. This will 
further enable the researchers to establish the validity and reliability of this 
survey. The establishment of a valid, reliable observational instrument also 
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forms the basis for future research in the Descubrieado la Lcctum PiojccL 
Proposed research projects include: 1) Case studies of students vfao have 
particqnted in the Descubriendo la Lectura Project and have subsequently been 
discominued to determine the project impact on their literacy development in 
Spanish; 2) Follow-up studies with the same children to assess die impact of 
Descubriendo to Ixctura in subseqpxnt school years on the acquisition ^ 
and English literacy; and 3) Further identification and leveling of literature 
materials, particulariy those origbally written in Spanish* for use in the project 
Finally, it must once again be stated, that this project, by definitioo and 
design is truly innovative, for it is the only such project, to date, that is 
sq[q)lying Reading Recovery concqKs to language minority, LEP students using 
their native language (Spanish), and incorporating die suident's culture. It is, 
therefore, a true attempt to fiilly utilize a student's strengths to develop literacy. 
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Abstract 

As the whole language approach to teaching literacy receives 
increased emphasis, the effects of whole language instruction on 
young children's learning requires investigation. This study 
examines the emerging journal writing skills of sixteen 
monolingual Spanish-spei^ng Mexican American and ten 
monolingual English-speaking first grade students in a whole- 
language, two-way bilingual Hrst grade classroom. The children 
in this classroom approached the writing tuk from unique and 
individual perspectives. We found thnt the children combined 
drawing and writing in their early journals, experimented with 
alphabetic forms and shapes, wrote lists, repeated patterns of 
letters, words and sentences. Ihe children were using their early 
journals for egocentric writing activities, actively constructing 
writing schema through manipulation and experimentation. As 
the year progressed, the journals became more audience oriented as 
the children interacted with peers, teachers and researchers. We 
hope that classrooms such as the one we are studying will become 
the norm, where children are allowed to develop interactive 
literacy i;kills in a natural and supportive environment 

As the whole language approach to teaching literacy receives increased 
emphasis, the effects of whole language instructioD on young children's learning 
requires investigation. Eq>ecially impoitant is the impact on linguistically 
diverse children (children whose first language is not English). This p^r 
describes the initial {diase of a five-year study designed to examine the emerging 
writing skills of 26 children who are acquiring English or Spanish as their 
second language in a two-way bilingual classroom which uses a whole language 
l^ilosqi^y. 

The disproportionate underachievement of Mexican American and other 
language-minority students in the United States is well documented (Cummins, 
1989). The academic failure of Mexican American students histmcally has been 
attributed to their lack of English language proficiency (Cummins, 1989). 
Although research exists that examines the language patterns of Mexican 
American and od^r ethnolinguistically distinct students, these studies have been 
limited primarily to descriptions of code switching behavicH' and oral English and 
Spanish language usage in the classnx)m. 

Few researchers have examined the emerging written academic language 
skills of linguistically diverse children across languages in nontraditional 
settings such as the whole language classroom (Y. Goodman, 1986). Studying 
the emerging literacy of chUdren learning a second language (Spanish and 
English) may begin to {HOvide a broad picture of patterns of written language 
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acquisition (Dyson,1985; Edelsky,1986; Hudelson,1989). Dyson (1985) 
suggests that such study will provide "insight into the complex interrelated 
variables and the varied paths children take as they develop" (p. 60). 

The [x^esent study focuses on the paths that children take as their writing 
emerges. Their daily journal writing forms the data base. The reseaich questions 
revolve around the emergence of literacy and the effect of being in a wbole 
language classroom where acquisition of a new language is taking place. 
Specifically, the questions which we raised are tbe following: 

1. Are there stages of development in children's writing in their 
primary language as they move towards becoming part oi a literate 
community? 

2. Do these stages differ for native Spanish speakers as con^)aied to 
native English speakers? 

3. As children begin journal writing in their first language, at what 
point do they, spontaneously begin writing in their second 
language? 

4. Does social interaction occur among children during journal 
writing, and does the interaction af fea their writing efforts? 

The paper will begin with a brief literature review of whole language, 
dialogue journals and emergent literacy. The study will be described including 
methodology used and results of the initial phase of the five year project. Future 
study will follow the same children through tbe fifth grade. 

Literature Review 

WholftYi^ngiiagft 

The torn "whole language" has been used so frequently in the literature in 
recent years, that it has come to mean different things to different people. For 
the purposes of this paper, whole language is defined as a conceptual framewoik 
which emphasizes meaning, integrates language skills, uses authentic materials 
and respects the learner. Current research suggests that whole language 
instruction promises to effectively prepare etbnolinguistically distinct students 
for a technological society. The approach values learners' language, cultural 
background, and experience. K. Goodman (1986) explains "whole language 
classrooms respect the learners: who they are, where they come from, how they 
talk, what they read and what experiences they already have before coming to 
school" (p. 10). Whole language instruction provides ethnolinguistically distinct 
students with a context for learning in a purposeful way. It permits them to take 
an active, problem solving approach to literacy (print) which also builds their 
own self esteem (Bissex, 1980). 

Social interaction is another critical component in children's development 
Interaction promotes communication among peers and between students and the 
teacher, which Dyson 0989) and (jraves (1981) have demonstrated is so important 
in learning to write. The child's interaction with another person, either teacher 
or more knowledgeable peer, helps the child to master more advanced and 
COTiplex behaviors through what Vygotsky (1978) called the zone of proximal 
development. Through interaction with Uie environment, children discover the 
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princin!es that govern tbeir wcH'ld using experimentation and manipulation as 
tools (Kaget, 1959). 

The classroom environment also is a critical component in children's 
development in a whole language context. Research on language use of 
linguistically diverse students in traditional classrooms ^ows that often the way 
the classroom is structured (e.g., teaching fonnat, rules of participation, etc.) 
inhibits the students* participation in the classroom (Au, 1979, 1980; D£az, 
Moll, & Mehan, 1986; Philips, 1972). Langer (1986, 1987) contends tiiat 
language minority children who do not exhibit their knowledge in ways 
acc^table to mainstream society are often misdiagnosed by their mainstream 
teachers as not possessing valued knowledge and skiUs. 

All of these components, valuing the student, making learning about 
something, and the developmental considerations found in social interaction and 
classroom environment are integral components of a whole language 
philosophy. Such a philosophy as discussed above provides for classroom 
settings where learning can take place, particularly for linguistically diverse 
students. 

EmCTgent Literacy 

Virtually all children entering school for the first time have come into 
contact with print, whether they come from highly literate homes, or homes 
where reading materials are scarce. Children are exposed to print even as they 
walk to school. Everyday, children are faced witii stop and grocery store signs. 
They may not be able to read those signs, but tiiey are aware of their existence. 
They don't begin school without any concept of literacy. This is equally true of 
children who arrive in schools witii little or no past schooling experience, or 
those who have attended pre-schools. From Uieir previous expmential base, Y. 
Goodman (1986) suggests tiiat children invent, discover, and actively construct 
their own schema oi written language as they grow up in a literate society. 

CuiTcnt research fmdings in whole language suggest that children should 
begin writing as early as kindergarten, even before they can read (Sowers, 1981; 
Hudels(Hi, 1989; Shanahan, 1988). Children begin to write using what tiiey 
know about the names of l&tters in the alphabet and familiar bits of written 
language in the environment (Farr, 1985). Writing instruction should follow a 
whole language perspective which emphasizes use of authentic (student chosen) 
topics for real audiences and autiientic texts for reading (Hudelson, 1989). The 
importance of learning to write at a young age is further supported by recent 
research showing that chOdren who write well in a language tend to read well in 
that language and also possess strong oral skilis-although tiie reverse may not 
be true (Eisterhold Carson, Carreli, Silberstein, Kroll, & Kuehn, 1990; Kuhlman 
& Do Avila, in press). 

An important early stage in writing development is composed of playing 
with letters and numbers, often before using print for communication. 
Decorating alphabetic letters is an example of tiiis, as is scribbling on the walls 
at home. Clay (1975) found that in their earliest writing, young children 
experimented with language symbols and how they are segmented (e.g. into 
syllables); decorated and repealed standard alphabetic and numeric forms, and 
made inventories and lists. During this last stage children appeared to take stock 
of their own learning by listing or ordering aspects of their knowledge. Graves 
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(1981) too found tiiat children played with writing as they explored size, sbape 
and the appearance of letters. 

Play, as supported in the whole language philosophy, is integral to 
chUdren's developmental writing. Vygotsky (1978) contended that in play "a 
child always behaves beyond his average age, i^ve bis daily behavior, in play it 
is as thou^ he were a head taller than himselT (p. 102). In addition, Vygotsky 
believed that such make-believe play is a major piecursor to the development of 
written language and that "make-believe play, drawing, and writing cm be 
\niewed as different moments in an essentially unified process ..." (p. 102). As 
writing for oxnmunication bec<Hnes more important to the child, diis focus on 
playful, self-centered or egocentric writing decreases. The child begins to pay 
more attention to conventions such as writing in a line, punctuation and 
spelling. 

Aspects of children's emerging writing in addition to play, have been 
described by a variety of researchers. Ferriero and Teberosky (1982) have 
suggested five such phases: 1) the interrelationship between drawing and 
writing; 2) the appearance of alphabet fmns; 3) the assignment of sound values 
to letters, one letter per syllable; 4) the special relationship which begins for the 
child between text and oral reading of that text, and the use of the i»x^rties of 
text; and 5) the resemblance of conventional writing entering into the child's 
text. 

The patterns mentioned above have been found for both native English 
speaking children and for those learning English as a second language. Hudelson 
(1984) claims that the: 

... written products of ESL children look very much like those 
of young native speakers learning to write &iglish, exhibiting 
such features as unconventional invented spelling and letter 
forms, unconventional segmentation and punctuation, and the 
use of drawing as well as writing to express ideas (p. 21). 

Although similar patterns have been found in children's texts, most 
researchers conclude that these are not fixed nor necessarily sequential (Dyson, 
1986; Graves, 1981). Individual children write for individual purposes and use 
their journals to resolve individual problems with segmentation, spelling and 
making meaning. Sulzby (1986) cautions "we do not yet have an exhaustive list 
of the writing systems used by children, nor a defensible categorization of those 
that are functionally equivalent" (p.68). 

How children's writing (and reading) skills emerge in a natural enviroimient 
continually will be a source of study. The factors that influence this emergence 
are many. The present study hc^s to add to the body of knowledge in these 
areas. 

Journal Writing 

The present study examines one particular event, journal writing, which has 
received increasing interest over the past decade, paiticuiarly in whole language 
classrooms. Journals provide for authentic writing situations as imposed to 
artificial writing that occurs in many classrooms. They place the student in 
control: the child chooses what, how, and how much to write. Edelsky, (1986) 
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has described authentic wiitasg as that which is done in order to OHnmunicate, in 
other words, for a purpose. 

Interactive (or dialogue) journals provide authentic experiences through 
written communication between fbe writer and reader, (usually the teacher or 
peer). When responding to a child's journal, the teacher models various fonns of 
writing as well as ccHrect spelling, grammatics structures and new vocabulary. 
In this way the child learns through example rather than direct instrucdon (Kreeft 
Peyton & Reed, 1990). Interactive journals thus stretch the child's experience, 
helping to promote Vygotsky's zone of pioximal development as discussed 
earlier (1978). 

The first comprehensive study of interactive journals in the classroom 
setting was described by Staton, et al. (1988) who found that the functional 
context, cognitive demands, and personalized education of interactive journals 
allow for learning and growth. Other researchers have had siirdlar positive 
results using dialogue journals with English as a second language (ESL) students 
from diverse linguistic populations (Edelsky, 1986; Hudelson, 1989; Kieeft 
Peyton, 1990; Seda and Abramson, 1990). For example, Flores and Hemindez 
(1988) found such experiences effective with Spanish speaking populations 
acquiring English because they allowed the children to learn that writing is 
communication. Journal writing encouraged the children to take risks in their 
first and second language and to experience ownership of the written product. 
Such ownership in writing development is an imp<Mtant aspect of journal 
writing. According to Graves (1981): 

... when people own a place, they look after it; but when it 
belongs to someone else they couldn't care less. It*s ihat way 
witii writing. From the first day...we teachers must become 
totally aware of our awful daily temptation to take control 
away from them, whether by too much prescription or 
correction, or even advice, (p.8) 

Children's use of journal writing to express themselves, provides children a 
comfortable place for social interaction with others, a sense of ownership for 
self, and a way to expand one's experiences with print 

Methodology 

During the 1990-1991 academic year» all of Uie daUy journal writing of 26 
first grade children was examined. 

llie children who took part in this study live in a small semi-rural area of 
northern San Diego County. The community of 90,000 is composed of 
primarily ^ wer and middle class residents. 

Tlie school follows a four quarter year round model which begins the end of 
July witii 3-4 week breaks in October, December-January, April and July. 
Approxunately 10% of die children attending the school of 1100 are limited 
English proficient as determined by state approved assessment criteria. These 
10% are primarily the offspring of migrant and other farm woikers in the area. 
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The school provides bilingual education for those whose first language is 
Spanish through the fourth grade, although children niay be exited sooner based 
on various district and school criteria. In addition, each bilingual classroom has 
at least ten native English speaking chUdren who are acquiring Spanish, 
resulting in a two-way bUingual imgram. In the target classroom, the chUdren 
w^e divided for primary language instruction in the mornings. The English 
speakers were sent to another classroom and Spanish speakers from that 
classrorai were sent to Ms. B*s (the target teacher) class. In the afternoons, the 
original 26 students received all instruction in Spanish two days per week and 
two days in English. The Hfth day the children chose the language of 
instruction. Afternoon instruction included language arts, math, science and 
P.E. 

The classroom teacher, Ms. B., has a basic and advanced credential in 
elementary bilingual education as well as a language development specialist 
certificate and an M.A. in Education (Policy Studies). She has been a bilingual 
teachers for over ten years. As well, Ms. B is a strong advocate for primary 
language instruction and teaches from a whole language perspective. 

Initially, ten native English speakers (five male and five female) and sixteen 
native Spanish speaking children (seven male and nine female, all limited 
English proficient) comprised the sample. All the children were between the 
ages of 6 and 7. One English speaking boy left the school in October and two 
Spanish speakers (one boy and one girl) left in the spring. The majority of the 
children also had attended kindergarten at the same school but had done little 
organized writing. 

Data collection 

The children wrote ten minutes per day immediately after lunch, on blank 
paper in either Spanish or English as they wished, on any topic and in anyway 
they wished. The teacher also wrote during Uiis period of time. She would 
sometimes indicate to tiie children what she was writing to provide them with 
real examples of how writing was used, e.g. a letter to parents about a field trip 
or a list for the supply room. 

During the Hrst two quarters of the school year (August - December) all die 
children read their journals aloud to whomever might be in the classroom, 
parent, aide, teacher, research assistant, or researcher. Once a week the researchers 
and/or the research assistant observed the students writing anu their interactions 
with other children, kept an observation journal and tape recorded all of the 
children reading tiieir journals aJoud. 11^ tape reccHdings later were transcribed 
for comparison with the written journals. Videotapes also were made several 
times during the spring to enable analysis of the student interactions. 

During the last school quarter (May - July), on days when tape recording 
was not taking place, only volunteers (usually a table of six children) were 
chosen to read aloud to the class. The teacher, however, had begun responding in 
writing to each child's w(hic beginning with die second quarter (October). An 
example of an early teacher response was simply "Pretty letters'*. An example 
from later in the school year was "What else do you like to play besides soccer?"* 
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Analysis of Data 

Journal analysis followed ethnogr^hic procedures which requires no 
preconceived notions of how the patterns would emerge. Each child's journal 
was charted over the four quarters of the school year and similar categories 
identified. These categories coincided with those of other researchers (e.g. Clay, 
1975; Graves, 1981; and Feiriero & Teberosky, 1982). The data were not 
analyzed for mechanics of writing, e.g. spelling, punctuation or grammar, nor 
for specific content. Transcriptions of the audio t^>es, particularly at the 
beginning of the school year, often aided in the deciphering of the children's 
writing and invented spelling. In addition, inf(Mrmation trom the observation 
journals and videotaping were examined to identify what social interactions may 
have affected the children's writing. 

Findings 

Early Journals (August-OctoberV These 26 children entered the first grade 
with varying prior writing experiences. They approached the writing task from 
unique and individual perspeoives. However, like other researchers (Clay 1975; 
Ferriero and Taberosky, 1982), we found over the course of the first few weeks 
several types of entries that speared repeatedly in the journals. These included 
drawings; experimentations with forms and shapes; random letters and mmibers; 
letters and numbers in order (and repeated); lists (e.g. colors, names, and rhyming 
words); and sentences. The children were using their early journals for egocentric 
(self-centered rather than other centered) writing activities, actively istnicting 
writing scliema through manipulation and experimentation. As the year 
progressed, the journals became more audience oriented as the children interacted 
with peers, teachers, and the researchers. Four of the patterns the children used 
most frequenOy are shown in Figure 1. They include squiggles/drawing; alphabet 
letters; lists; and sentences. 

vSecond qnarrfir joiimals fOctnher-DecemherV By the new quarter in October, 
all the children appeared to have internalized a sense that numbers and letters 
represented different things, and that letters were used in "writer's workshop" 
(what the teacher called the time for journal writing). In addition, at this time, 
several children, botii Spanish and English speaking, began writing only 
sentences. This change occurred from the day they returned from Uieir quaiter 
break. 

Third and fourth quarter journals (Januarv-JuneV By die end of the second 
school quarter in E)ecember, no children were making number lists in their 
joum^ds, and only a few of the Spanish speakers (no English speakers) were still 
making alphabet lists. Table I shows the progressive stages through which the 
children moved throughout the year. Differences between Spanish and English 
speakers can also be seen. 

Differences between Spanish and English speakers. 

The majority of Spanish speaking children drew or wrote the alphabet and 
numbers in their journals at first, either randomly or in alphabetic and numerical 
order, while most of the English speaking children were at the list or sentence 
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Fipntt 1: Examples of children's progression Cpom sqoiggles (vppa left), 
ali^iabet (i^per ngfit), lists Oower left) and smtcnces Oower vfjfit). 




/\ni)y 
.Papa 




I played tocccr 
vlth ay f ri«fids 
There DJMt v«r€ 
Jack and U':k 



Ml papa Ta a comprar ua arbolito dt oavldad 
My father li goinj to buy a Chriitmaa tree 
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lablsJ: Number ofchildicn in each siage by nxmtfa 
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making stage, with some illustrations (see Table I). By January, <xie English 
speaking child bad written a list in Spanish, and one Spanish speaking child had 
written a list in English and Spanish. However, no other instances of children 
writing in their second language occuned during the sdiod year. 

Another difference between the native English and Spanish speakers was that 
from the beginning the English speakers accurately read their journal entries 
aloud, while the Spanish speakers tended to write letters and read sentences. The 
majority of the Spanish speaking children also read their journals aloud in very 
soft voices, while the English speaking children spoke with more confidence. 
Perhaps the Spanish speakers had had fewer q)portunities to read aloud 
previously. By March, however, all of the children read loudly enough for the 
whole class to hear. 

Peer Interaction 

One of the most important findings to date, however, has not come fran the 
analyses of the journals, but rather from the researchers* classroom observations 
and informal interviews. It appears that the children were learning from each 
other. One observer found that children listened to each other when journals were 
read aloud. Children also leaned over and watched while neighbors were writing. 
This is consistent with a fmding by Dyson (1989) that over time individual 
children will begin to incorporate into their own ^proach the composing activity 
first made visible by others in their journals. 

We observed several specific instances of this in our study. One occured 
with two Spanish speaking children who had been watching and listening to 
their peers for 12 weeks, but were drawing or writing letters only. One day, 
during journal writing, both whispered "Mira, mira" (look, look) to the most 
fluent Spanish speaker at their table, showing off proudly that they had both 
written down all the names of their tablemates. 

On another occasion, the graduate assistant asked a native English speaking 
child, "Who do you think is a good writer in the class?" The child answered that 
John was, "because he can write in Spanish. I saw his journal and I thought, 
maybe I can do that too!" Events like these can only occur in a classroom where 
children are free to interact with each other and to make their own writing 
choices, where they are allowed ownership of their work. 

Discussion 

This paper has posed four questions. The first asked whether there were 
patterns that these first grade children would exhibit in journal writing, whether 
it was in English or in Spanish. It can easily be seen from Table I that indeed 
there were such identifiable patterns. However, although there was a steady 
progression among all the children towards sentence (or message) making, it is 
important to note that individual children did not pass through each of the s^ve 
mentioned stages, while others moved back and forth. This finding is congruent 
with the wofk of Dyson (1985) and Sulzby (1986) for monolingual students, and 
Edelsky (1986) and Hudelson (1989) for bilingual students. For example, John 
(a native English speaker) wrote this sentence on the first day of school: 
MUNDUA 

ISURTIDFRSGRAD 
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IWUS VERE 
TKSIDID 

(Monday, I started first grade I was very excited) 

The majority of John's entries for the next month, however, were word lists 
(sh^s, pkices, opposites). In October he began to write sentences every day, 
describing his schod day and wedc-end activities. Hiis continued until FelHuary 
when he went back to list making, however writing the months of the year and 
the days of the week in Spanish. He, like many other children reverted to 
"simpler forms'* when attonpting advanced writing tasks, in this case, writing in 
his second language. 

The second question asked whether there was a difference in these patterns 
between the Spanish and English speakers, when they were writing in their 
native languages. No differences were found. Children began at different stages, 
however, and it appeared that more Spanish speaking children began the first 
grade at the play, scribbling and drawing stage, while more of the English 
speaking children began at the word list stage (see Table I). This difference may 
be attributed to whether the children had had exposure to writing in kindergarten 
and/or at pre-school. In fact, most of the Spanish speaking children's 
kindergarten experience was focused on oral language (English) and not on 
writing skills. 

The third question asked at what point the children might begin writing in 
their second language in their journals. During the observation period, only two 
children actively began to write in the new language. One English spesiking boy 
(John) wrote days and months in Spanish. As indicated other children observed 
this and indicated a desire to do the same, but didn't. During January one child 
whose first language was Spanish wrote co1(h^ in both Spanish and English. 
These two examples were the only occurrences of carry over in journal writing, 
although all children had the opportunity to write in Spanish and English during 
their afternoon sessions in other curriculum areas. 

Finally, the fourth question considered the impac: of social interaction on 
children's writing. There were clear indications that such interaction made a 
substantial difference. As children at further stages on the writing continuum 
(e.g. list making) were observed, that £q>peared to cause children at the drawing 
stages to reach for those higher levels. In addition, children who saw their peers 
writing in a second language were encouraged to do so themselves. 



In classrooms where the opportunity for authentic and meaningful writing 
takes place, such as in the one studied here, children will grow in their 
knowledge of print as they become part of our literate society. The patterns and 
interactions we have observed are just the beginning. As we watch these 
children over the next few years we expect to learn more about the natural 
acquisition of print and how it is used in meaningful contexts. We also expect 
to see natural journeys between writing in English and in Spanish, of which we 
saw little this year. 

Edelsky (1989) found in her study of 27 children that even when program 
philosophies encouraged whole language approaches, ''actual practice was 
considerably different" (p. 167). We hope that classrooms such as the one we are 
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EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION: A COMPARISON OF 
THE BEHAVIOR AND LANGUAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF LEP STUDENTS IN REGULAR AND EFFECTIVE 
EARLY CHILDHOOD CLASSROOMS 

Lilliam MaUve 
Abstract 

This paper discusses a study that investigated the 
characteristics of effective bilingual early childhood settings and 
the behavior of limited-English proficient students in bilingual 
effective and regular classrooms. It prcsenU characteristics of 
effective bilingual teachers in relation to the characteristics 
identified in the literature and the perception of parents and 
administrators. In addition, the paper compares verbal and 
nonverbal behaviors and the language distribution patterns of 
LEP students participating in selected bilingual effective 
classrooms with students participating in regular bilingual 
classrooms. The study findings illustrate behaviors and language 
patterns which are present in both types of classrooms, and 
single-out behaviors that arc predominant in the effective 
bilingual classrooms. 

Introduction 

The purpose of this study was to compare the behavior and language 
distribution patterns of limited-English proficient (LEP) students participating in 
regular and effective bilingual early childhood classrooms. Specifically, the 
study examined the verbal and nonverbal behavior of first, second and third 
graders who participated in bilingual early childhood classrooms. In addition, it 
identified the characteristics that parents arid admmistratois considered an effective 
teacher should possess. It compared the behavior and language patterns of LEP 
students in regular bilingual classrooms with those of the LEP students in 
effective classroons ncHninated by parents and administrators. 

Three leseardi questions were addressed: 

1) What are the characteristics that parents and administrators 
perceive an effective bilingual teacher should possess? 

2) How do verbal and nonverbal behaviors vary when comparing LEP 
students participating in such effective bilingual classrooms with LEPs 
in regular bilingual classrooms? 

3) How do verbal and nonverbal behaviors vary when comparing LEP 
students participating in effective bilingual classrooms with LEPs in 
regular bilingual classrooms in two subject areas: reading and math? 

Review of the Literature 

The literature in the field of bilingual-early childhood education has evolved 
from research conducted in the fields of bilinguaVsccond language and early 
childhood education. Studies that address the area of effective bilingual/second 
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language education reflea the research efforts of the fields of effective schools 
and biiingual/secood language education. Conceptual framewocks that address 
inquiries in the field of effective bOingual early childhood instruction use 
paradigms generated by these three fields: effective schools, bilingual/second 
language education^ and early childhood education. Hiis study represents an 
inquiry in the field of bOingual early childhood education. It is not an evaluation 
report of any particular program; but an attenq>t to identify characteristics of 
effective instruction and language patterns, and the behavior of children 
participating in classrooms perceived as effective by parents and administrators. 
The review of the literature discusses fonnulations in the fields of: bilingual 
education, effective schods and early childhood. 

Studies of effective bilingual instructicm have focused on instructional 
features that are common to successful mainstream and bilingual classrooms. 
. For example, Tikunoff (1980) reported findings of a three year nationwide 
investigation that identified characteristics comnicon to effective bilingual and 
mainstream programs. The instructional characteristics included: 1) a strong 
focus on academic work, 2) a high allocation of time to subject matter content 
and engagement on task, 3) the use of active teaching practices, 4) the expression 
of high expectation for student performance, 5) an efficient classroom 
management, 6) the congruence between teacher intent and the organization of 
instruction, 7) the frequency of direct factual single-answer questions posed by 
the teachers instead of complex div^gent questicms, and 8) student involvement 
in large group instruction rather than unsupervised independent study. The 
literature in effective schools is also full of studies that describe characteristics 
of effective teachers which are similar to those listed by Tikunoff (Beanes, 
1990; Borich, 1979; Buckner & Bickel 1991; Cooper & Levine, 1989; 
Edmonds & Fredrickson, 1979; Everston, 1980). 

Studies in effective biUngual instruction have singled-out "unique bilingual" 
features such as: 1) the utilization of LI and L2 to mediate instructional 
variables, 2) social contaa with native-like L2 peers and teachers, 3) the use of 
LI as transmitter of cultural information, 4) language habits, S) the quality of 
the instructional language, and 6) the nature of linguistic material from which 
the child construes EngUsh (Fdhnore, 1976, 1991; Tikunoff, 1980; Tikunoff et 
al. 1980a, 1980b; Tikunoff, Berliner & Rist, 1975; Mace-Matiuck, B J., 1990; 
Olesini, 1971; Planter 1976). Garcfa (1991) discusses characteristics of effective 
bilingual early childhood classrooms. Ke establishes that these teachers: 1) are 
bilingual biliterate in the two languages of the child; 2) upgrade their skills 
continually and serve as mentors to other teachers; 3) are responsive to changes 
and new developments; 4) use classroom practices that reflect the cultural and 
linguistic background of the children; 5) a*apt a wholistic experimental ^roach 
to teaching; 6) encourage cooperation anxHig students; 7) establish trusting and 
caring relationships in the classrooms; and 8) share a conunitment to 
bilingualism, biliteracy and cultural integration. 

Bredekamp (1989) discusses integrated components of developmentally 
appropriate practices in the primary grades. Among the teaching practices that 
she discusses we find: 1) the use of a curriculum that integrates content 
learning tiuough projects, learning centers, playful activities, and tiiai reflects 
the interests of chiklren; 2) an environment for chiklren to learn through active 
involvement with each others, adults, and older children; 3) a classroom tiiat 
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promotes cooperation among children; 4) settings that provide coooete and 
relevant learning materials; 5) adults who pfomoie pro-social behavior* industry, 
and independence by providing stimulating and motivating activities; 6) 
educators who view parents as partners in the educational process; 7) teachers 
w ' J asses progress primarily through observation and recording behaviors; 8) 
classrooms where the size of the adult child ratio is regulated; and 9) personnel 
who are aq)propriately trained to woric with young chikfatm 

The study presented in this paper examines to the extent that the 
characteristics discussed in the literature of these fields are considered by parents 
and administrators when identifying effective-bilingual early childhood teachers. 
It also examines to the extent that the children observed exhibited behavior 
which d^onstrated that they were recipients of the effective practices established 
in the research literature. 

Methodology 

Procedures and Instruments 

The study consisted of two parts: a survey to identify the characteristics of 
effective bilingual teachers, and a series of observations to determine verbal and 
nonverbal behavior of LEP students in both, regular an4 effective classrooms. 
A questionnaire was develq)ed to identify the characteristics of effective teachers. 
It was distributed to parents and administrators of bilingual programs with LEP 
students. All (100%) die questionnaires distributed were completed because it 
was requested diat each person fill out the questionnaire while the data collector 
waited. Fifteen (15) parents and seven (7) administrators completed die 
questionnaires. The parents* sample consi^ed of parents of LEP cliildren in 
bilingual programs, who visited the school or a conununity center located in the 
neighborhood during the week that the researchers were collecting Hie data. The 
administrators' sample consisted of a group of administrators respcxisible for 
bilingual programs who agreed to answer the questionnaires. The questionnaire 
included items to collect information and identify the characteristics tiiat parents 
and administrators considered effective bilingual teachers should possess, and 
requested participants to nominate at least five effective bilingual teachers. 

An observation training took place to train bilingual graduate students to 
conduct observations in botii, the regular and effective teachers' classrooms. The 
observers attended a seven week/three hour per week session to learn how to 
conduct observations in an early-childhood setting. It was expected that through 
the observers' participation in the training sef^ions, in activities related to die 
development of the instruments, and in exercises related to the purpose of die 
study, the probability of collecting valid data would increase (Green and 
Everston, 1989). The observation process also fallowed fht firamewoik developed 
by Trueba (1982) to achieve etiinographic validity in a bilingual bicultural 
setting. A training manual (Malav6 and Mercado, 1990) was used to conduct 
observations in bilingual/ESL elementary school settings. The tmining 
consisted of readings, lectures, class discussions, simulated exercises, and 
practice observations. The observers were enrolled in a graduate course in 
research in bilingual and second language educatioa They were £amiliar widi die 
research process and with contemporary research in bilingual and ESL education. 
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Students conducted a review of the literature in effective sdiools and completed 
an annotated bibliography on the tc^ic, effective bUingual and ESL education. 

Hie observers participated in the formulation of the purpose of statement, as 
well as in exercises to understand the development of the observation 
instruments. The instruments ccmsisted of: an observation guide to provide 
direction during the data collection, an observation manual with a section of 
definition of terms and variable indicators, a form to tally the frequencies of the 
behaviors for each child, an integrated tally foaa to include the informaticHi of 
both observers, a form to integrate the tallies for all the children observed 
according to group (effective and regular) and subject matter, and a data analysis 
form to determine discrepancies between the observers (refer to Malav6 1991 for 
a description of the instruments and the observation process). 

The children were observed while engaged in instructional activities in the 
areas of mathematics and reading. All of the subjects but one were observed four 
Umes, for five minute periods by two observers. One subject of the regular 
classrooms was observed only three times for five minute periods. Observers sat 
close e nough to the students that they could bear them atul take notes, but they 
were expected to behave in a non-intrusive way as much as possible. Each 
observer took notes independently. The observers expanded their notes soon aft^ 
each observation was completed to recall the classroom events accurately. To 
maintain the independence of the notes, the observers did not share notes at this 
time. The observers later reviewed the notes and typed them, numbering each 
line of the typewritten notes. This numeration facilitated the process of 
transferring the infonnation to the analysis fcHm, which illustrated all of the 
information recorded by both observers. It also assisted locating events in the 
original data if clarification became necessary. 

A third observer also participated in the observations and the notes of this 
observer were used to corroborate and reconcile any differences in the notes of the 
other two observers. This process ensured that the pair of observers provided an 
accurate account of the observations and recorded all the behaviors observed. The 
information was categorized using the indicators from the analysis form, which 
were the same in the observation guide. The tally forms were used to generate 
quantifiable data from the informaticHi in the analysis form. A consensus 
between the observers was reached pricx- to the final categorization to prevent 
tabulating unclear information in the integrative form. 

The integrative tally form included the frequencies for all the observations 
for each child, for the eight actual observations (two observers, four times each). 
These frequencies were transferred to another form which illustrated the 
observations according to type of classroom (regular and effective), subject area 
(mathematics and reading), and which included the observations of the fourteen 
(14) subjects. 

The observation guide and theref(Ke, the tally forms contained the following 
instructional practice indicators: grouping (small, large individual), choice 
(required or suggested), activity (teacher or student centered), language of 
instruction (native, second, both languages), and cultural carriers (language, 
stories, toys, audiovisuals, others). The behavior indicators were: 1) nonverbal 
involvement in task (eye contact, manipulation of materials, head toward, 
physical gestures, facial expressions, other); 2) verbal involvement and non- 
involvement in task (comments, talks to self, group or individual answers, ask 
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questions); 3) nonverbal non-involvement in task (unrelated to task, ignores the 
material, touches other things, leaves room or task, other); and 4) verbal social 
interactions (child to peer, child to adult, child initiated, peer initiated, adult 
initiated). The indJcatCMS <tf child's language preference were: native, second and 
both languages mixed. The indicators of the purpose of both LI and L2 were: 1) 
to comment, to answer individually or as part of a group, to ask questions, and 
to talk to self ; and 2) to speak to a peer, an adult, and him/herself . 

Sample 

Fifteen (15) parents and seven (7) administrators completed the 
questionnaires. The parents had LEP students in bilingual programs and all the 
administrators were responsible for bilingual programs. The students* language 
proficiency scores on tiie LAS, an instrument zppto\ed by the NYS Department 
of Education for the ofHcial identiHcation of LEP students, were used to 
determine the subjects' eligibility according to language criterion. A LAS score 
lower Uian three results in a classification as non-English speaking (NES) and 
one higher than three results in a fluent English speaker (FES) classification. 
The population of interest consisted of students classified as LEP because they 
scored three on the LAS. 

Six (6) LEP students from tiie classrooms of two of the nominated effective 
bilingual teachers, and eight (8) LEP students from four regular classrooms were 
observed. The students participated in first, second and tiiird grade bilingual 
classrooms. The four (4) regular classroom teachers (2nd and 3rd) volunteered to 
participate in tiie study. The two nominated effective bilingual teachers taught 
first and second grade. They agreed to participate in the study. The names of all 
the LEP students in each classroom were entered in a hat. Three names were 
randomly selected from each effective classroom and two names from each 
regular classroom. Tbirty two (32) observations were conducted, but only tiiirty 
one (31) were used for this study. One of the observations for one of the 
subjects was completed during an ESL lesson. This study focused on reading and 
math instruction. The ESL classroom observation did not meet the subject area 
criterion and tiierefore, was eliminated. The regular classroom subjects were 
observed during reading lessons. Half of the effective classnxnn observations 
were c(xnpleted during matii lessons and the other half during reading activities. 

LEP children were observed from six (6) bilingual early childhood teachers, 
two (2) nominated effective teachers and four (4) regular teachers. The teachers 
were given an explanation of ihe purpose of the study and were shown copies of 
tiie observation guide. They were asked to provide an opportunity to observe the 
subjects during reading and math lessons. No particular Wlingual/ESL or early 
childhood instructional approach was selected. In addition, the study did not 
examine if tiie teachers implemented the effectiveness criteria identified by 
parents and administrators or tiie effective bilingualTESL and early childhood 
practices established in tiie literature (A follow-up study will address this issue). 

Teachers were infomied that tiie unit of analysis was the subject's behavior, 
and tiiat any information recorded pertaining to the teacher's performance would 
be only those behaviors which related directiy to the child under observation. Ihe 
observations were scheduled at tiie convenience of both the teachers and the 
observers, and only during activities in the subject areas pre-selected. 
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Results 

Data Analysis and StariRtirj; 

Tbe data was (organized by bilingual classrowis (effective and regular) and 
subject areas (math and reading). Two groups of children were observed: six (6) 
LEP students in the nominal^ effective bilingual classrooms and eight (8) 
children in the regular bilingual classrooms. 

Tables and graphs were 6c\e\opci to illustrate the behavior of the groups 
acccmiing to content area and type of classroom. Table I (p. 47-49) illustrates 
the percentages of classroom practices used in both, effective and regular 
classrooms; and the means of classroom behaviors exhibited by the children in 
both types of classrooms. For the purpose of this study, percentages were used 
to illustrate the instructional practices: grouping, choice of alternative, type of 
activity, language of instruction, and cultural carriers. Means of the behavior 
indicators illustrate: verbal and nonverbal involvement in tasks, verbal and 
nonverbal non-involvement in task, verbal and nonverbal social interactions, 
child's language preference, the purpose of tbe language used, and with whom the 
verbal interactions took place. 

The information gathered using the questionnaire provided data to identify 
the characteristics that parents of LEP students and a(hninistrators of bilingual 
programs in the selected school distria perceived an effective bilingual teacher 
should possess. In addition, the information included tbe names of bilingual 
teachers who were nominated as effective teachers by the parents and 
administrators. 

The characteristics identified by the parents included: tolerance, serve as a 
role model, manifest good control of the classroom, be familiar widi the student, 
be well prepared, be punctual, implement changes, exhibit self confidence, and 
communicate effectively. The characteristics identified by tbe administrators 
consisted of: patience, understand the students' cultural differences, show 
knowledge of the material, implement new changes (methods), love the students, 
manifest creativity, behave professionally, demonstrate respect and endiusiasm, 
and be resourceful. The following chart illustrates the characteristics identified 
by the patents and administrators who participated in tbe study. 
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Cbaitl: Characteristics of effective teachers identified by parents and 
administiatCMis 



Parent 



Similar 



Be tolmnt 

Be familiar with the student 



Be well prepared 
Implement changes 



Be patient 

Understand die cultural 
diffidences of the students 
Love the students 
Know the material 
Iii^)lement new changes 



Serve as a role model 
Manifest good control of 
the class 
Be punctual 



Behave professionally 
Beie^)ectful 
Be enthusiastic 
Be oeative 



Be self conHdent 
Demonstrate ability to 
communicate effectively 
Maintain good discipline 
in the classroom 

The data demonstrate that both groups identified a number of similar 
characteristics, such as: tolerance (patience), demonstrate familiarity with the 
students (understand the cultural differences of the students and love the students), 
be well prepared (iaiow the material), and implement changes (new changes). 
There were six (6) characteristics that parents mentioned uat were not stated by 
administrators, and five (S) characteristics stated by administratcH's but not 
mentioned by parents. In contrast, the teachers mnninated by the parents were 
also n(Hninated by the administrators, and vice versa. The chart on page 46 
illustrates the teachers nominated by both groups, at least twice, as effective 
teachers of LEP students. 

A total of thirty seven (37) teachers were nominated effective teachers of 
LEP students. The teachers nominated included both, monolingual and 
bilingual/ESL teachers. They represented K-12 grade teach^. Eleven (11) of 
them received at least two (2) or mcxe nominations. Two (2) of the three (3) 
highest ranking teachers were selected for the study because they were bilingual 
eariy-childhood teachers of first and second grade LEP students. 

Six (6) LEP students from the classrooms of teachers A and C were 
randomly selected for the study. Four (4) five minute observations during 
reading and math lessons were completed for each one of the chOdren. Two (2) 
observations were ccnnpleted during math and two (2) during reading lessons. A 
total of twenty four (24) observations were completed in the effective instriiction 
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classrooms. Eight (8) LEP students from the regular classrooms were observed 
during reading. Seven (7) students were observed four times during reading and 
one (1) subject was observed tiiiee (3> times during reading, for a total of thirty 
one (31) observations. 

ChsiT\ p- Frequency of nominations 



Teachers Frequency of Nominations 

*A 8 
B 7 
*C 6 



D 5 

E 4 

F 4 

G 3 

H 3 

I 2 

J 2 

K 2 



*First and second grade bilingual teachers selected for this study. 



Table I, on page 67 illustrates the results of the observations for all the 
subjects. It presents the percentages of instructional practices evident in both 
subject areas (reading and math) in both, the regular and the effective classrooms. 
It also illustrates the means for the behavior indicatc»s exhibited by the children. 

Table I indicates that: 1) the regular classrooms conducted small group 
activities (100%); 2) the effective classroom teachers conducted large (42%), 
small (33%), and individualized (25%) activities; 3) all types of activities (100%) 
were required (students had no choice); 4) native language was the dominant 
language of the effective classroom (85%), with LI being used always (100%) 
during effective classroom reading; 5) LI was also used more than the second 
(L2) language in the regular classrooms, but apparently the use of L2 (39%) 
plus the use of both LI and L2 (32%) constituted much more use of the second 
language (L2) than the use of LI only, 6) native language (LI) was the 
predominant cultural carrier in all the classrooms observed, with stories used a 
few times during reading in both, the effective and regular settings (7.7% and 
4% respectively). 
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The following pie charts illustrate Ae percentages found in Table I for die 
individualized* small, and large group activities observed in both settings. In 
addition, the charts present the percentages Ll« L2 and L1/L2 use in die 
classrooms observed Ihe last set ofpie charts present die use ofLl.siories arid 
other cultural carriers used during the observatioos. 




Grouping/Effactiva Class 




■ SMAa 33.0* 
BtARGE 42.09 
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Table I includes the mean frequency of the behaviors observed for all the 
children in the particular settings (effective or regular). The total ftequency for 
each behavior indicator was divided by the number of observations in each 
effective (24) and regular (31) classroom per subject area. The mean of the 
firequencies fcM^ the behavioral indicators for each subjea area in both classrooms 
also ^pear in Table I. 

Table I illustrates that: 1) the mean of the involvement in task/nonverbal 
indicators is much larger in the effective classroom (19.74) than in the regular 
settings (3.5), 2) children demonstrated more nonverbal involvement behavior 
through physical gestures in both types of classnxMns (6.6, 1.0) than any other 
specific indicator, with eye contaa in the effective classroom (5.4) and others 
(1.6) in regular classrooms ranking second, and 3) the mean of involvement in 
task verbal behavior was larger in the effective (5.0) than in the regular (2.4) 
classrooms, with more behaviors exhibited during reading (6.42) than math 
(3.58). 

Table 1 also illustrates that: 1) less non-involvement in task behaviors than 
involvement behaviors were exhibited in both settings, 2) there were more non- 
involvement in task nonverbal behaviors (3.25, 1,3) than non-involvement in 
task verbal behaviors (,25, .19) in both settings, and 3) involvement and non- 
involvement behaviors in task exhibited were more nonverbal (19,74, 3.5; 3.25, 
1.30) than verbal behaviors (5.0, 2.4; .25, .19) in both effective and regular 
settings respectively. 

The table shows that: 1) there were more socially interactive behaviors 
exhibited nonverbally (11.67) than verbally (10.58) in the effective classroom, 2) 
there were less nonverbal socially interactive behaviors (.52) than verbal (2.74) 
behaviors in the regular classrooms, and 3) there were more social interactions 
both, verbal and nonverbal, in the effective classrooms (10.58, 11.67) than in 
the regular classrooms (2.74, .52). The predominant verbal social interaction in 
both settings was child to adult (4.46, .94), with most of die interactions 
initiated by an adult (4.17, .9). While more verbal social interactions took place 
in the effective settings (10.58) than in the regular classrooms (2.74), there were 
more verbal social interactions evident in math (8.00) than in reading (3.17) in 
the effective classrooms. Similar patterns were evident with the nonverbal social 
interactive behaviors. The predcxninant nonverbal socially interactive behaviors 
exhibited were child-adult (3.5, .23) and adult initiated (2.79, .23) even though 
the mean of child initiated interactions (2.75) was very similar to the mean in 
the adult initiated (2.79) behaviors in the effective classroom . 

The language preferred by the students in both settings was the native 
language. All the students in both subject areas, math and reading, in all of the 
effective classrooms preferred the native language (3.i67, 6.58) over the second 
language (.33, .08). In addition, the students used more LI in reading (6.67), 
than math (4.98) in the effective classroom. In the regular classrooms, the 
students used almost as much LI (.65) as they used L2 (.61); but they used 
language much less in the regular (1.3) than in the effective classrooms (5.3). 
Students mixed the languages a few times (.03) more in the regular classrooms 
than in the effective classrooms ( 0). 

The purpose for using the first language (LI) in the effective classrooms 
was very similar in both content areas (math and reading). They used language to 
provide group answers (3.75, 1.58), for individual answers (.8, 2.0) and to a 
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lesser extent to provide comments (.92, .58). In the regular classnxnns the main 
purpose of LI was to make comments (.45). They also answered individually 
(.42) provided group answers (.39). Hie purpose fof. using L2 was to make 
comments (.42) and to provide gioup answers (.42). 

The native language (LI) was used mwe to address adults (4.3, .61) than 
peers (.75, .03) or self (.08, .23) in the effective classrorais. In addition, LI 
was used more during reading (5.92) than math (2.75) in the effective 
classrooms. In the regular classro<Hns, LI was also used more with adults than 
with peers, but more to talk to oneself than to peers. The subjects used L2 less 
than LI in both settings, but L2 was used more in the regular classrooms to 
address adults (.52) than to peers (.23) or oneself (.13). L2 was also used more 
to address adults (.125) than peers (.08) or oneself (0) in the effective classrooms 

Discussion and Findings 

1) What are the Characteristics that Parents and Administrators 
Perceive an Effective Teacher Must Possess? 

The data illustrate that both parents and administrators stated that an 
effective bilingual teacher should be tolerant and patient, be familiar with the 
students and understand their cultural differences, be well prepared, know the 
material, and implement changes. Parents emphasized that teachers should serve 
as a role model, be punctual, manifest self confidence, exhibit control and 
maintain discipline in the classrocMn, and demonstrate ability to communicate 
effectively. AdministratcHS added that an effective teacher should be professional, 
respectful, enthusiastic, resourceful, and creative. 

There were a few effective school characteristics cited in the literature 
identified by both parents and administrators. These were: know the material, be 
able to implement changes, maintain control and discipline, and be creative. 
Only one characteristic has been associated with the "unique" effective 
instructional features cited in the literature, to und^taiid the students* cultural 
differences. Neither the administrators nor the parents mentioned the use of the 
native language for instructional purposes, even though the parents stated that an 
effective teacher should be able to communicate effectively. Furthermore, 
neither the administrators nor the parents mentioned the teachers* ability to speak 
LI or L2 or to teach English as a second language. 

The list of characteristics identified by the parents and the administrators did 
not include additional "unique" bilingual instructional features such as the use of 
LI and L2 to mediate instiuctions, the use of cultural carriers to transmit cultural 
information, the teacher's proficiency in English and LI, the use of culturally 
pjid developmentally appropriate materials and practices, use of instructional 
practices congruent with the language of the minority child, and affective factors 
other than "love for the children." In addition, the characteristics stated included 
only one of the developmentally appropriate instructional practices for young 
children cited in the literature: responsiveness to changes and new developments 
(Garcfa, 1991). Neither group addressed issues such as knowledge of 
developmentally appropriate curriculimi and inactices; age appropriate material, 
curriculum and practices; special interests dnd developmental progress of the 
children; the creation of an environment that encourages active exploration and 
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interaction with otliers; stndent centered learning activities; communication 
opportunities; ability to relate to the parents and heme; ability to assess the 
children's progress; impropriate teaching strategies; adequate guidance of social- 
emotional development; and motivation practices (Bredekamp, 1989). The 
information generated from the parents and administrators did not address the 
characteristics established in much of the effective school literature (Huitt & 
Segars, 1980; Johnston and Marble, 1986; Levine, 1991; Rosenshine, 1983, 
1979; Sparks, 1984; Troisi, 1983; Tyler, 1981; Wilson, 1989; Worsham, 1981) 
either. 

2) Hov/ Do Verbal and Nonverbal Behaviors Vary When 
Comparing LEP Students Participating in the Nominated 
Effective Bilingual Ciassrooms with LEP Students in 
Regular Bilingual Classrooms? 

The data demonstrate that children exhibited more nonverbal involvement 
behaviors than verbal involvement behaviors in both settings, with about four 
times more nonverbal involvement behaviors in tlie effective classroom than the 
regular classrooms. Children also demonstrated twice as much verbal 
involvement behaviors in the effective classrooms than the regular classrooms. 
The following graphs illustiate the involvement behavior of the students in both 
settings effective and regular classrooms. 

Graph 1 on page 75 shows that more involvement behaviors were evident in 
the effective than in the regular classrooms with answering, contact and physical 
gestures being the predominant involvement behaviors exhibited. Students 
exhibited very few behaviors associated with active learning such as playing with 
culturally and developmentally appropriate games, discussing a story, 
participating in group projects, challenging iheir peers, using a computer, 
drawing, dictating a story, participating in learning centers and manipulating 
learning materials such as blocks, cards, tools, arts and oafts, paint and clay, and 
scientific equipment. 

Graph 2 on page 76 iliustrates non-involvement behaviors. While there 
were more non-involvement behaviors in the effective than in the regular 
classrooms, there were also fewer non-involvement behaviors than involvement 
behaviors in both settings. The majcnity of the non-involvement behavioi's in 
the effective classrooms were: making unrelated comments, talking to oneself, 
and participating in unrelated tasks. Conunents were the predominant non- 
involvement behaviors demonstrated in the regular classrooms. 
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Graph 2* Noa-Involvemciit in Task 
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Tbt behavior indicatots of social imeactioos aie iOustrated in Graph 3. 
This graph iUusttates that in the dffective classroois^ there w^rc more s 
interaction behaviocs, vert>ai and nonverbal* than in the the regular classrooms. 
The graph also shows that most (tf tiiese social behaviors were interactions 
between children and adults, and that most were adult initiated. In addition, in 
the effective classrooms, there were about the same amoimt of chil 
adult initiated nonverbal social interactions. 

Graiph 3! Social Interactions 
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The language preference of the children is iltostratfid in GrqA 4. In tbe 
effective classrooms, where LI was used SKxefrequeady for insmictioo dan L2, 
tbe children preferred to use LI. In tbe regolarclasiooms, where tbe leadi^ 
used LI, L2 and mixed bodi languages, tbe children demonstrated less verbal 
behaviors than in tbe effective classrooms, but also osed moice LI dian L2. 
Although there was limited mixing of LI and L2 in tbe regular classrooms, 
there was no language mixing in die effective dasscooms. 

Graph 4: Language Preference 
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The study cacamined the verbal social imeradive behiviots exhibitffd by the 
students. Giaph S demonstrates that in both settings stndcats in te ra ctr d more 
with adults than with peers. Students in the effective classrooms used LI more 
than 12 to interact with the adults and peers. In the xegular classrooms, students 
used more LI than L2 to interact, and the nujority of the interactions were 
with adults. However, in the regular classrooms 12 was used more than LI to 
interact with peers. It is possible that some of ttie peers were L2 dominant and 
the subjects tried to communicate with them m their dominant language. The 
subjects talked to themselves in the regular dassroocns using LI more than L2. 
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Graph 6 shows Ac purposes for osiDg Ac native and second languages. An 
analysis of the verbal behaviors exhitHied demonstrates that: 1) mofe behaviors 
were exhibited in LI than 2) die majority of the LI behaviors w 
for similar purposes in both types of classrooms (to comment, answer 
individually, provide group answers, ask questions, and make task unrelated 
comments) but in Ae regular setting LI was also used to talk to oneself and f<x 
other purposes; 3) in contrast to the effective classrooms, in the regular 
classrooms students asked questions using L2, and made more unrelated 
comments, even diough in the effective dassiooms Aere was mote use of native 
language (LI) than there was use of the second language (L2) in the regular 
classrooms. 

Or^ifh Purpose 
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3) How Do Verbal and Nonverbal Behaviors Vary When 
Comparing LEP Students Participating in Effective Bilingual 
Classrooms with LEP Students in Regular Bilingual 
Classrooms In Two Subject Areas? 

The involvement behavior of the students was similar in both subject areas. 
Students were more involved than non-involved, and they exhibited more 
nonverbal than verbal involvement behaviors. Students also demcoistrated more 
nonverbal non-involvement behaviCMr than veibal non*involvement behavior, but 
both types of non-involvement behaviors occurred twice as much during math as 
during reading. Math lessons were mostly conducted in large groups in the 
second language (L2). 

There were more verbal social interactions during math than during reading, 
but about the same amount of nonverbal social interactions in the effective 
classrooms in both content areas. The language prefened by the children in both 
subject areas was the native language. During both, reading and math, the 
students answered questions rather than exhibit behaviors that demonstrated 
active learning. A few questions were asked during the effective classroom math 
lessons in the native language, and a few questions were also asked during 
reading in the regular classroom in the second language. Hie students used more 
LI in reading than in math, but they addressed mote adults than peers in both 
subject areas. 

In summary, it can be stated that parents and administrat<H^ shared similar 
perceptions regarding the characteristics of effective Ulingusdtea^ However, 
both groups identified additional characteristics of effective bilingual teachers. It 
is significant to note that except for understanding the cultural differences of the 
students, neither the parents nor the administrators identiHed the characteristics of 
effective instructional practices mentioned in the research literature of effective 
bilingual instruction and appropriate early childhood instructional practices. 
Therefore, there seems to be a need to determine the extent that parents' and 
administrators' perceived characteristics of effective teachers relate to actual 
effective instructional practices. Future research must examine the relationship 
between perceived and actual effective instruction characteristics and their impact 
on young LEP students. Future research needs to investigate to the extent that 
the effective instructional characteristics cited in the literature of bilingual and 
early childhood education impact the academic perfcvmance and language 
acquisition of LEP students. 

It can also be stated that LEP students in both of the selected effective and 
regular classrooms demonstrated similar behavioral patterns in relation to subject 
matter. However, their behavior were different in the selected effective from 
regular bilingual classrooms. Children exhibited more involvement behaviors in 
the effective bilingual tiian in the regular classrooms even though, tiie type of 
involvement behaviors demonstrated are not those frequendy associated with 
active learning or successful bilingual or early childhood practices. 

Tbe behaviors exhibited also demonstrated tiiat LEP children exhibited more 
socially interactions in the selected effective classrooms than in the regular 
classrooms. However, the children were not engaged in peer-to-peer verbal 
interactions to the extent that the literature establishes that this type of 
interaction is necessary to promote successful second language acquisition. In 
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addition, a few of the social interactions represented efforts of the students to 
initiate learning. Tbey were \bo result of adult initiated efforts. 

The selected effective classrooms were characterized by the use of the native 
language, while the regular classrooms there was use of LI, L2 md a nux of LI 
and L2. The regular classnxMns did not demonstrate the use of LI to develop 
literacy skills to the extent that the literature recommends. In addition, in the 
regular classrooms teachers did not sq^arate the use (rf the two languages during a 
lesson frequenUy, nor did they demonstrate that the mixing of LI and L2 had 
been carefully structured. Mixing of the two languages occured to a lesser extent 
in the effective classrooms' math lessons. Further research needs to examine the 
impact that language mixing has in the acquisition of language in relation to 
subject matter. There is also a need to determine to what extent effective 
bilingual classrooms implement develc^mentally spprc^riate practices, and their 
impact on the behaviors and language (Ustribution patterns of LEP students. 

Conclusions and Implications 

The information gathered about the characteristics of an effective teacher 
does not emphasize the characteristics that the literature of both bilingual 
effective instruction and early childhood developmentally appropriate practices 
recommend. It is apparent that parents and administrators recognized the need for 
teachers to be aware of the cultural diffi^nces of the children. However, neither 
the parents nor tiie administrators mentioned the unique, effective instructional 
features cited in the research literature or the early childhood practices compiled 
by the National Association for the Education of Young Children (Bredekamp, 
1989). Follow-up studies need to examine to what extent bilingual teachers, 
who are identiHed as effective early childhood teachers, follow the practices 
established by the literature in effective schools and early childhood. It is 
apparent that tiie parents' and administrators' list of characteristics of effective 
bilingual early childhood teachers represent aspects other than the appn^riate 
instructional practices cited in \bo lilmture. 

The study demonstrated that in both types of classrooms teachers conducted 
similar group activities during reading. Tlie majority of the reading activities 
took place using small groups. However, the effective teachers used more large 
group instruction during math than small group instruction. Individualized 
instruction was also evident during the math lessons of the effective classrocHns. 

In contrast to the literature on young children whidi emphasize choices of 
activity, in this study children were not given an opportunity to select an 
activity of interest to Uiem. In addition, contrary to the literature on effective 
schools and developmentally appn^ate practices for young children, in this 
study most of die activities were teacher centered. Only the regular teachers 
provided some student centered activities. This study supports the literature's 
claim that bilingual classrooms continue to ignore the need to use cultural 
carriers otiier tiian the native language during instruction. Both settings did not 
demonstrate the use of carriers of cultural infonnation such as culturally and 
developmentally appropriate games, curriculum, materials, toys, projects, and 
science equifMnent 

The data support the notion that effective classrooms use the native 
language to mediate insuiiction. The nominated effective classroom used LI 
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during reading and math, with some use of L2 during the math lessons. Regular 
classro(Hns used LI and L2 during reading. However, in the regular classroom 
teachers also mixed LI and L2 frequently, a pcactice lecommended in ^ 
bilingual instruction literature only when it is carefully planned and structured. 

The study sui^rts the notion that children are more involved in effective 
than in regular classrooms. Students demonstrated more verbal and nonverbal 
involvement behaviors than non-involvement behaviors in both settings. 
However, there were many more involvement behaviors in the effective 
classrooms than in the regular classrooms. Furthermore, in contrast to the 
practices recommended in the effective instruction literature, children exhibited 
involvement behaviors for passive rather than active learning purposes. The 
students made oxnments and answered questions. Veiy few verbal behaviors that 
demonstrate active learning were exhibited, only the asking of questions. 
Children were not engaged in activities such as dictating a story, paraphrasing, 
clarifying concepts, challenging their peers, reading for their peers, scientific 
inquiry or problem solving. In addition, wh^ the literature stresses the need to 
provide LEP students the oppottimty to verbally interact with L2 native or near 
native peers, the children in neither the effective nor regular classiO(Mns exhibited 
much child to peer interactions. The majority of the verbal interactiras, 
irrespective of the preferred language, took place between children and adults, aiKi 
were adult initiated interactions. 
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CREATING CONDITIONS FOR POSITIVE CHANGE: 
CASE STUDIES IN AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION 



McCarty 
Abstract 

Effecting lasting curricular and instructional refonn in Native 
American schools requires change not only at the level of the 
classroom, but at the ''macro'* level of the larger social-political 
structure as well. This paper presents data from a one-year follow- 
up study of 25 Indian educators* implementation of cooperative 
learning and whole language strategies, and compares these 
fmdings to data from a long-term ethnographic study at Rough 
Rock, on the Navajo Reservation in northern Arizona. The 
comparative data reveal a complex array of "macro** and **micro** 
variables which alternatively enable or constrain pedagogical 
innovation and positive student outcomes. The implications of 
these findings for activating and sustaining positive educational 
change are discussed. 



Introduction 

In the fall of 1988, the Arizona Department of Education began a one-year 
follow-up study with 25 teachers, teacher aides and school administrators who 
bad participated in an integrated staff develc^ment experience tail<^ to Native 
American schools.^ The 25 educators rq^esented four self-n<Mninated Arizona 
school sites: Peach Springs, a K-8 school on the Hualapai Reservation with a 
nationally-recognized bilingual program (Watahomigie and Yamamoto, 1987); 
Sanders, a K-12 district adjacent to to the Navajo Reservation in northeastern 
Arizona; Rice, a K*8 public school on the San Carlos Apache Reservation; and 



^ This study was sponsored by the Arizona Department of Education Indian Education 
Unit, with ftmds from the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation and Council of Chief State 
School Officers (CCSSO); and from Ike U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA) Short-Term Training 
Program. Dr. Margarita Caldeion of the University of Texas, El Paso, served as the 
project's co-principal investigator. The author wishes to acknowledge the invaluable 
assistance of Dr. Calderon, and the support of the state education agency. Special 
thanks are due to Petraine Johnson of OBEMLA and Jon Quam of the CCSSO, and to 
the Indian educators who collaborated in the research: Vema Enos, Ann Francisco, 
Anna Gray, Daniel Lopez, Elaine Lopez, Ida Norris, Julec Tyler, Kevin Tyler and 
Yolanda Two Two of Sells Primary School; Pam Cochran, Elizabeth Milliard, Thomas 
Nicas, Michael Reed, Barbara Tinhorn and Lucille J. Watahomigie of Peach Springs 
Elementary School; Janice Broadhead, Beverly Kinney, Fernando Machukay, Baxter 
Sncezy, Catherine Steele and Euella Thompson of Rice Elementary School; Margaret 
Ferrick, Randy Huntley, Doug Mclntyrc, Tcrri Mclntyrc, Karen Snow, Barbara 
Stanton and Jeff Williams of Sanders Unified School District; and Sally Begay, 
Galena Dick, Dan Estell, Juanita Estell, Lorinda Gray, Emma Lewis, Afton Sells, 
Evelyn Sells, Gloria Sells, Lorene Tohe and RiU Wagner of Rough Rock. 
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Sells Primary School, on the Tc^odo O'odham Reservation in southeni Arizona 
(see Fig. 1 in the Addendum). Most of the 25 educators were Native Americans 
and bilingual in one of the four represented languages. All had particq)ated for 
over a year in staff development qxHisored by the state education agency, which 
focused on cooperative learning (e.g., Slavin, 1990; Jacob and Mattson, 1990), 
and the development of collegial coaching partnerships within and between 
school sites.^ 

Staff development included pre- and post-service activities tied to a four- 
week summer institute and to periodic on-site assistance by the project's 
principal investigators, Teresa McCarty and Margarita Calder6n. Patterned after 
Calder6n's highly successful Multidistrict Trainer-of-Trainers Institute (MTTI; 
see C^der6n, 1982; 1986), these activities provided a foundation in bilingual 
education research, theory and practice, and the simultaneous opportunity to 
apply what Cummins (1989; 1991) describes as "empowerment pedagogies": 
communication-centered approaches emphasizing cooperative classroom 
structures, student inquiry and interactive, holistic language experiences. 
Following the inservices, educators returned to their schools to coach each other 
and colleagues, meeting periodically in study groups and with the {Mincipal 
investigators to discuss, critique and refine their own theories and use of new 
instructional approaches. 

The follow-up study sought to identify the impacts of these instructional 
innovations on Native American students* school achievement, and the factors 
both within and external to local classrooms and schools that enable or constrain 
educators in activating and sustaining pedagogical change. The study's 
methodology was primarily naturalistic and ethnographic (e.g., Akasamit et al., 
1990). Data collection included observational records and videotapes of 
classroom interaction, teachers* coaching logs, student writing samples, 
demographic site profiles, student achievement records maintained by the 
districts, and teachers* responses to questionnaires 2dapted from Caldeion*s (1982) 
Innovations Configuration (cf. Arizona Department of Education, 1988), and 
Hall and Rutherford's (1979) Stages of Concern Questionnaire. The educators 
themselves and their administrators collaborated in data collection and analysis. 

This paper first reports preliminary findings from this follow-up research, 
and then compares this to fmdings ftcm an ongoing ethiK)gra{^c study at the 
Rough Rock Community School on the Navajo Reservation in northern Arizona 
(see Fig. 1; cf. McCarty, 1989; McC^arty et al., 1991). While the follow-up 
study and the Rough Rock data document the benefits for Native American 
students of interactive, inquiry-based and cooperative learning-teaching strategies, 
research in each context also demonstrates the profound impact of school 
organizational and "macro** sociopolitical forces on educators* ability to 



^The aims of coaching went beyond technical mastery and the transfer of new skills 
and knowledge (e.g., Joyce and Showers, 1982), providing sustained opportunities 
for educators in the study to reflect on their teaching practice and on the 
organizational culture in which that practice was carried out As a change strategy, 
coaching explicitly was not administratively imposed (cf. Hargreaves and Dawe, 
1990). Instead, peer coaching became one aspect of a teacher-driven, educational- 
inquiry process designed to enhance mutual support and provide new forms of 
interaction between teachers, school administrators and teacher assistants. 
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implement positive pedagogical change (cf. Jacob and Jordan, 1987; Ogbu, 
1987; Tnieba et al., 1989; Hargreaves and Dawe, 1990). This paper argues that 
both "macro-" and "micro-" level analyses are essential to om* undersmding of 
what occurs and is feasible in Native American classrooms and schools. By 
extension, both levels of analysis are essential to understanding — and 
transforming - the historically disempowering experiences of Native American 
students in U.S. schools. 

The Follow-up Stvdy 

Data from the four study sites confirm, first, dramatic improvements in 
students' oral and written language deveic^ment associated with the use of 
cooperative learning. Over the one*year study period, all 2S educators actively 
and regularly used co(^rative strategies, including paired reading, cross-age and 
peer tutoring, group investigation and a number of strate^^ies adapted by Calder<3n 
for bilingual students (CaidertSn, 1990; cf. Dur4n, 1990; Tinajero, 1990; Slavin, 
1990). For example, at Sells Primary School, the bilingual first grade teacher 
paired high and low ability readers and writers to promote active involvement in 
literacy events by students with heterogeneous backgrounds in O'odham and 
English. This allowed students with greater proficiency in 0*odham to tutor 
peers learning O'odham as a second language, and also enabled the latter to tutor 
their 0*odham-dominant peers in English. Simultaneously, as part of a 
"Community Readers" project, parents and grandparents joined students in paired 
reading in the classroom. Within a year, the teacher reported that time spent on 
reading had increased by over 1 00 per cent 

At the same school another first grade teacher reported her involvement in 
the training and coaching partnershq>s. She explained: "the training finally gave 
me the courage to throw out the workbooks and get students involved in real 
reading and writing." This teacher, like those at Peach Springs, Rice and 
Sanders, grounded cooperative learning within student-generated theme studies. 
Themes became the connectors between disciplines and content areas, enabling 
students to explore new content using multiple literatures and research strategies, 
and most importantly, their own prior knowledge and experience. All of this 
created a natural context for collaboration within the classroom, and between 
students, teachers and community resource people outside the classroom as well 
(McCarty and Schaffcr, in press). 

At Valley High School in the Sanders District, the language arts teacher 
also utilized thematic units to integrate language development with content area 
study. Themes selected by her Navajo students included love, fear, fantasy, 
success, and a study of the local ccxnmunity. But the "most exciting" offshoot 
of her participation in the staff development project, she reported, involved 
combining her eleventh graders with a ninth grade class and with her fellow 
teacher, implementing a cross-grade "anti-traddng" project. Most rewarding in 
this effort, the eleventh grade teacher said, was the autoncMny teachers and 
students had in "detemiining what and bow they're going to leam." 

These instructional innovations, especially the move away from basals and 
commercial texts, generated an explicit sense of community and shared vision at 
each school site. All 25 educators expressed the common opinion that while 
their efforts were new to their districts and in some cases viewed skeptically, 
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they were comfoitable with the risks involved because tbey had coUegial 
support. 11m coUegiaUty, moreover^ was evident mx ody within school sites 
but between sites, as educators at one school cooperated with those at other sites 
to cooduadistxia-wide inservices. 

These changes are attributable in part to the opportunity for sustained 
reflection by educators on their teaching practice and on die nature the learners 
and communities with whom Aeyworiced Ihe combined opportunities affonled 
through the state education agency, and dx>se created t^k^ administrators at 
each site, provided in one teacher's words, *a chance to share with odiers - 
something IVe never had before * The significance of such opportunities for 
positive change cannot be underestimated. The teacher who rqported throwing 
out her suidents* workbodcs, for instance, documented important changes in her 
students* classroom behavior and achievement: aitmdance inqxoved, die quality 
andquantityof snidents* writing and verbal intetactioo increased, and one student 
"on die verge erf dropinng out** remained to begin a new school year. 

When we look at each site, dien, we see several interrelated conditions that 
to varying degrees facilitated educators' roles as change agents. First, each site 
had a strong, supportive administrator — a building principal or assistant 
superintendent — with long-term commitment to school change and 
improvement. These administrators adjusted schedules, rqxesentcd the staff 
development program to higher-level administrat(KS, created the time and 
modified staff evaluation procedures to facilitate educator partnerships and the 
'^trying out" of new pedagogies. In short, tbey were advocates for dieir faculty, 
establishing risk-free school environments where critique, change, and 
experimentation were encouraged and indeed expected. Ibese administrators also 
became knowledgeable experts on cooperative learning and peer coaching 
themselves, participating in staff development along with dieir teachers and 
aides and thereby enharicing tiieir role as a source of support and ejqiert^ 

We also see at each site a core of primarily local personnel - individuals 
with an investment in die community and in die schod*s success. We see, too, 
the presence of an external structure of financial and technical support from 
outside agencies and individuals, which provided fiinding, recognition and a 
relevant, nurturing context for professional devek^xnent 

Finally, the participating educators brought inunense personal and 
professional strengths to the project which contributed to dieir own success. All 
had been nominated by dieir schools as exenqplary rqxesentatives of die district; 
they were selected for die statewide project based on a written application diat 
was competitively ranked. These were highly capable, talented and motivated 
professi(MiaIs. Together, their diverse linguistic and culniral backgrounds created 
a new pool ci knowledge from which all could learn and grow. 

These combined conditions were essential to promoting educators* roles as 
agents of positive change. Ihis becomes evident when any one of die conditions 
is remov^ At one site, for example, a controversial and emotionally charged 
political upheaval resulted in the loss of several outstanding teachers and the 
assistant superintendent siqjpoiting Uieir efibits, and in a school board-imposed 
shift back to conventional methods of instruction and "strict English phonics.** 
On a larger scale, die termination of die state agenc/s grant supporting die 
project removed much of the infrastructure eoMing educators within and 
between sites to maintain their ccdlegialpartnerdiips. 
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Causes for Conditions: A Comparative Example 

Data from the four sites raise two important points. First, as has been 
observed for other student populations (e.g., Calder6n, 1990; DurSn, 1990; 
Goodman et ai., 1991; Jacob and Mattson, 1990; Tinajero, 1990), coq)enitive 
learning in a whole language framework is an extremely promising instructional 
approach that enhances classroom interaction and the devek^xnent of literacy and 
biliteracy among bilingual learners. Second, for these innovations to take root 
and demonstrate such impacts, educators require long-term, consistent 
administrative, collegial and financial support 

But in many American Indian communities, particularly reservation 
conmiunities, such conditions are difficult to maintain. When they are not 
maintained, as the final case just described suggests, educational innovations can 
atrophy and even be radically reversed. 

The case of Rough Rock, for which there exists similar but longer-term 
ethnographic data (McCarty, 1989; McCarty et al., 1991), is especially 
illuminating of the processes influencing these outcomes and instructional 
innovation in Indian schools. A small community in the center of the Navajo 
Reservation, Rough Rock resembles the follow-up study sites in its 
demographics and certain cultural features. Most of the district's 500 K-12 
students are identified as having Navajo as their primary language. The Rough 
Rock school differs from the four study sites in that it is a federal grant school; 
Rock Rock was the fnst school to demonstrate the viability of local control by 
electing an all-Navajo governing board, but the board must annually negotiate its 
budget with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In this reliance on federal funds, 
however. Rough Rock is not atypical, for lacking a local tax base, most 
reservation communities depend on federally-funded social service and educational 
programs to form the basis of their econc»nies. 

A major problem with this financial structure is its volatility; as federal 
education funds wax and wane, they alternatively generate and terminate academic 
programs and their associated pedagogies and staff Teacher turnover at Rough 
Rock, for example, has in some years spptos^hed 99 per cent Not surprisingly. 
Rough Rock students have not fared well in this context. Their academic 
performance, however, is less a function of any particular pedagogy than it is of 
the absence of a stable curriculum or pedagogy over time. 

In this situation there are clear institutional and structural barriers to 
pedagogical reform. At one analytical level those barriers lie in the financial 
structure of reservation schools. At aiKHher level, the problems are a function of 
the sociohistorical relationship of Indian schools and OMnmunities to the larger 
society and in particular, to the federal government Rooted in a legacy of 
colonialism, tiiat relationship has institutionalized the dq)endence of reservation 
schools on a highly unstable financial structure - in effect institutionalizing a 
system Uiat undermines the quality of education available to Indian children, and 
impedes lasting pedagogical refom). 

Tliese "macro" variables and processes profoundly influence what is feasible 
at the ''micro" level of tiie classroom. Change strategies, tiien, must address 
both levels. WiUiout such multilevel change, pedagogical innovations such as 
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cooperative learning and whole language cannot be sustained. In their absence, 
Indian students and theii teachers are subject to the rote drill, phonics-based 
pedagogies that oHitinue to characterize Indian education, and that perpetuate 
both academic faUure and the disabling social structure underlying it. 

Conditions Necessary for Change 

To fully realize the benefits of cooperative learning and related 
''empowerment pedagogies," Indian educators must find in their schools and 
conmiunities supportive structures and conditicHis receptive to positive change. 
Research at the four study sites, as well as recent develc^ents at Rough Rock, 
suggest possibilities for nurturing those conditions. 

One of the more lasting benefits of Rough Rock's many federal programs 
has been the training and certification of local teachers. Most of these 
individuals began their teaching careers as classroom aides, and they thus share a 
long history of experience at the school. As conmiunity members, they have a 
vested interest in remaining at Rough Rock. Today, these teachers constitute the 
core of the elementary school faculty. 

Since 1983, these Navajo teachers and their aides, und^ the guidance of two 
gifted Navajo supervisors and a supportive non-Indian priiKipal married into the 
community, have adapted a Navajo version of the Kamehameha Early Education 
Program (KEEP), developed for Native Hawaiian students (Vogt et al., 1987). 
Like KEEP, the Navajo i^ogram emfriiiasizes cooperative learning centers and 
coliegial partnerships, but unlike the Hawaiian jKOgram the Rough Rock model 
includes bilingual instruction with the goal of developing biliteracy. Central to 
the Rough Rock program has been ongoing staff development and in the 
principal's words, "investing in people who are likely to stay." Thus, this 
program has begun to transform the structure of the situation by providing 
stability in both pedagogical approach and p^sonnel. 

While staff development efforts like the current one at Rough Rock, and 
those described earlier for the four study sites, can thus reduce the high teacher 
tunK)ver that is a major cause of program instability aiKl poor student outcomes, 
tiiat alone is insufficient. For in most Indian schools, leadership still comes 
from the outside, leaders bring wiUi them diverse philosqAies often unrelated to 
local conditions, and their tenure is brief. The evidence frcnn the case studies 
cited here suggests that if these conditions are to change, local educators must 
not only have the opportunity to implement cooperative, interactive, and 
student-centered pedagogies, Uiey must also have the conunitment and co- 
involvement of school administrators who are likely to stay with the program. 
This suggests that staff development programs within Indian schools and 
communities must build local, native educators' leadership skills, enabling them 
to move into the positions of instructional leadership historically held by 
outsiders. 

As this occurs, we should expect significant improvements in the quality 
and stability of curriculum and instruction in Indian schools. We should also 
expect to see significant, positive changes in educational outcomes for Indian 
children. 
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Addendum 
FifMre l! Location of Case Study Sites* 



Peach Sprin9s 



Sells 




Compiled by T.L. McCirty. Dtawh by Shcaron Viughn. Dtrkcned areas indicate 
Arizona Indian reservations. 
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EXAMINING IDENTIFICATION AND INSTRUCTION 
PRACTICES FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED LIMITED 
ENGLISH PROnCIENT STUDENTS 



Andrea B. Bermudez 
Steven J* Rnkow 



Abstract 

Undcrrq)rcscnuiion of minority ftudentt in gifted and 
talented (G/f) programs is a well established facL some of die 
reasons provided by researchers include: (a) the presence of 
systematic bias in the standardization process as instruments and 
approaches follow a middle*class mainstream basis of 
measurement; (b) the pervasive lack of cultural knowledge and 
sensitivity on the part of teachers and q)praisers due to in adrquatft 
training; and (c) the common practice of identifying G/T students 
on the basis of a single test administration. These conventions 
exclude culturally and linguistically diverse students, for only the 
acculturated minority student participates in the screening process 
past the initial step. Furthermore, inadequate testing 
enviroimients and methodologies often alienate the examinee, 
making the information obtained firom testing questionable. 

In addition, the general lack of consensus regarding an 
adequate operational definition already discussed, in conjunction 
with teachers* unawareness of how cultural and linguistic factors 
affect student behavior, makes determining the most ipproprittc 
means of identifying and instructing the linguistically and 
culmrally diverse gifted and talented students difficult to 
conceptualize. This predicament leads to a lack of adequ ate criteria 
to properly identify and instruct these students. The purpose of 
this paper is to examine and describe the status of identification, 
placement, and instructional procedures for G/T LEP students used 
in public schools from Texas, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Arizona, and New York. These states were chosen because of their 
high concentration of Hispanic students. 

Underreprcsentation of minority students in gifted and talented (G/T) 
programs is a well established £aa (Office of Civil Rights, 1984; LaFontaine, 
1987). Some of the reasons provided by researchers include: (a) the iHtsencc of 
systematic bias in the standardization process (Markheady, et al, 1983) as 
instruments and ^proaches follow a middle-class mainstream basis of 
measurement (Bruch, 1975; Bruch & Curry, 1978; Cohen, 1988); (b) the 
pervasive lack of cultural knowledge and sensitivity on the part of teachers and 
appraisers due to inadequate training CTorrance, 1971; Fradd, et al, 1988; 
Bermudez & Rakow, 1990); and (c) the common practice of identifying G/I 
students on the basis of a single test administration (Renzulli, 1970; Sullivan, 
1973; NCAS, 1988). These conventions exclude culturally and linguistically 
diverse students, for only the acculturated minority student participates in the 
screening process past the initial step (Bemal, 1981). Additioiudly, inadequate 
testing environments and methodotogies often alienate the examinee, making the 
information obtained from testing questioniMe (Bemal, 1981; Melesky, 1985). 
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The definition for giftedness iM-ovided by PL 97-35 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act (1981) offers a very generic framework: 

Children who give evidence of high perfcxmance capabilities in 
areas such as intellectual, creative, artistic, leadership, 
capacity, or specific academic fields, and who require services 
or activities not (Kdinarily provided in order to Mly develop 
such capabilities. 

Not all school systems interpret the above categories in the same fashion. 
Freedom in the interpretation of the definition does not ensure consideration 
and/or awareness of the imique characteristics and needs of culturally-different 
students (Bemal, 1974; Amodeo & Flores, 1981; Cohen, 1988). A axnmonly 
applied interpretation of the legal definition of a G/T student, for example, is one 
who "acts" or "behaves" gifted (Ebny & Smumy, 1990). However, these 
observations are based on nuiinstieam middle class standards and value systems, 
as dialectal and cultural differences are not systematic c(xnponents of the 
interpretation (Bruch, 1975; Ccbcxu 1988). One OMnmon ^^oach to counteract 
this inherent bias, based on the belief that LEP students are less qualified than 
non-LEPs, is to lower the standards to give the G/T LEP student "a chance." 
This method results in the creation of a "second-order" gifted category (Bemal, 
1981) which does considerable damage to the status of G/T LEP students placed 
in gifted programs. 

Research has suggested several possibilities in establishing an adequate set 
of criteria to assess this type of student (Amodeo & Rores, 1981; Bemal, 1974; 
Cohen, 1988; Torrance, 1970; Witty, 1978). These recommendations include 
using non-standardized methods of assessment, for example: (a) self-reports, (b) 
observations of members from the same cultural group as the child's regarding 
giftedness, (c) teacher and parent observations of students solving problems in 
real-life situations, (d) parental interviews, (e) teacher and parent observation of 
student's ability to learn language and/or develop cultural skills, and (f) 
checklists developed with community and parental input. Researchers agree that 
using multiple source nominators (e.g., teachers, administrators, counselors, 
parents, peers, community members) provides more relevant data to properly 
identify the G/T LEP student (Frazier, 1989). A limitation associated with this 
identiflcation strategy is the lack of parental and teacher training in the 
recognition of gifted traits in students (Gallegos & Fkwes, 1982; Nazzaro, 1981; 
Bermudez & Rakow, 1990). In addition, the general lack of consensus 
regarding an adequate operational definition already discussed, in conjunction 
wiUi teachers' unawareness of how cultural and li^iguistic factc^ affect student 
behavior, makes determining the most apprc^Kiate means of identifying and 
instructing the linguistically and culturally diverse gifted and talented students 
difficult to conceptualize (Beraiudez & Rakow, 1990). This predicament leads to 
a lack of adequate criteria to property identify and instruct these students. The 
purpose of this paper is to examine and describe the status of identification, 
placement, and instructional procedures for G/T LEP students used in public 
schools from Texas, California, Colorado, Florida, Arizona, and New York. 
Tliese states were chosen because of their high concentration of Hispanic 
students. 
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Methodology 

Procedures and Daia sources 

A survey has been mailed to 500 G/T coordinators firom public school 
districts in the states cited above. The 268 respondents have provided the 
information presented in this study. These school disoictsicpre^^ areacross 
section of these states* public schools with regard to size, funding, and location. 



STATE 


COUNT: 


PERCENT: 


Arizona 


3S 


13 


California 


19 


7 


Colorado 


63 


24 


Florida 


36 


13 


Texas 


103 


39 


New York 


11 


4 



A finequency distribution was calculated to examine aiKi describe the status of 
identification and instruction of G/T LEP students. The generic items, 
questions land 7, include all the respondents (N=268). Those items referring to 
assessment, questions 2-6, 8, and 1 1-12, include the respondents who indicated 
having developed identification processes for G/T lEPs (N«50). Questions 9 
and 10, dealing with programmatic issues, contain only reqxxises firom those 
individuals who have developed specialize programs for G/T LEP students 
(N=23). TnefoUowing responses to the questionnaire were obtained. 

I. Identification Criteria 

1. Are you serving any identified gifted students who have 
limited English proficiency (LEP)? 

Only 18.7% of die respondents (SO) indicated tiiat they had developed a 
means to identify G/T LEPs. This finding is particuiariy disconcerting in light 
of the fact that the states targeted for this survey have a large proportion of 
Hispanic students who, as a result, are not receiving the required specialized 
services. 
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2. What are some cbaracteristics of GIT LEP stodents that would 
be masked due to language and adtural difTeresccs? 

The following student behavi(»;5 wcit iqwrtcd by those rcspcMKlents who 
have devcfoped identificatioa means for GT/LEP students: 

• Language (Verbal and Non*yerba]) 

• Cognition 

V Cnriosftj 

V Problem-Solving Style 

V Prior Knowledge 

V Logic and Thinking 

V Attending to Task 

V Spatial Relationships 
\ Speed in Learning 

• Inter/Intra-Personal Skilb 

V Sense of Humor 

V Different Survival Skills 

V Self-Esteem 

V Leadership Skills 

>/ Participation in Class Activities 

V Interaction with Teacher and Peers 

V Question*Asking Behavior 

V Discipline 

• Academic and Artistic Skills 

V Creativity 

V Musical Skills 
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V Performance in Academics 

V AbUity to Perform in Timed Testing Situations 

3. Gifted Students whose proficiency In Enflish is limited (G/T 
LEP) can be identified in the same wajs as any gifted student 

Seven^-dght percent acknowledged the need to nse differeot means of 
assessment than those used for mainstream students (Wtty. 1978). 




Swim OMvmH atawta^ 



0 



4. What criteria for identification of these students are jou 

using? 

SevenQT-peicent of schools responding reported the ose of multiple sources 
in identifying G/T LEP students as rtconunended by the research literature 
(Bemal, 1974; Leung, 1981; Torrance, 1978). Exhibit I presents the sources 
used by these individuals in the process (tf nominatioa and screening. 



Hisl*graii 



5. Are these methods satisfactory? 

Thirty-two percent of the respondents found dieir identification process 
successful in dealing with the identification of GT/LEPs. Responses indicating 
lack of success or uncertainty ("Missing') about die effectiveness of tbese 
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methods raise serious questions about coneot idcntificarioa practices for tbese 
students. 




0 



6. Is the community involved is establishing criteria and 
characteristics of G/T LEPs? 

As noted earlier, community input in the process of identification is 
critical as the characteristics vahied by the subculture should be taken into 
consideration (Leung, 1981). However, a majority (70%) of the respondents 
indicated diat they had no community input in the process. 




n. Instmctjonal Prpgram and vratyri3^|{^ 

7. Our school district has a program maed successfully with G/T 
LEPs. 

Lack of ^ialized programs for the G/T LEP was evident, as only 8.6% 
(23) of the total reqxmdents (268) had any type of pit)gram to serve tbese 
students. Missing data could be huficative of lack of programs, thus addmg to 
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theinadequacy of educational services for these students. Of the fifty programs 
which indicated having identification means in place» only 46% had a program 
for these students. 



Mlftl*fr««i 
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8« Do yon consider instrnctional technology an important 
medium to stimulate G/T LEPs? 

Although 72 % of the sample identifying GT/LEPs agreed that technology 
was impotant in the education of these students, there were no recommendations 
for effective software. 




9. Do you use differentiated instructional materials with G/T 

LEPs? 

Research has identified effective mateiials which differentiate the content of 
instruction to accomodate die needs of G/T LEP students^ These include: 
interdisciplinaiy mathematics, social studies and science (Valencia, 198S); visual 
and perfonning aits experiences (^m k Wolf, 1982); focus on cnlnnal vahies 
(Guinn, 1977); focus on careers (StaUiogs, 1976); focus on language 
development (Quisenbeny , 1974); and multiculbsal emphasis on the cuniculum 
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(Gallegos & Flores, 1982). Renzulli (1973) added the use of leal-life problems 
and related actioa products in the classrooms serving diese smdrnts. Only 8.7% 
of those respondents (2) indicating an established program for this type of 
student reported the use of dififeientiated materials. Ttoty-four percent ose poli- 
out formats and the majority (56^2%) do not adhere to any of the idcntlfird 
program typologies, including mainstreamed md after school settings. 




10. Is your program based on aay partkalar model of gifted 

education? 

Seventy-eight percent of the established programs follow a tfaecmtically 
founded model of gUied education. Of these 22.7% use RenzuUi'sTEUAD model 
and 50% a combination^ There were 6 missing icqKXises which could indicate 
schools' unawareness of theoretical and research foundations available for this 
area. 




m. Parent InvolvftfTient 

11. Are the parents of G/T LEPs in yonr school knowledgeable 
about the seeds of these children? 
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Parental invdvcmcnt has been identified by GtDcgos wd Ftees (1982) as a 
critical component in identifying G/T LEFs. Ftfent nominations have been 
dted as an effective alteniative to standardized measures. However«onIy38%Qf 
those individuals who acknowledged having idcotiScation processes in place 
iep<vted that their parents were cognizant about their children's needs. The 
missing data further underscores the ladc of awaren ess xcpo rt ecL 




12. Are these parents supportive of school practices? 

Having parents interested and supportive of school practices is an important 
step in developing awareness of their important role m die identification and 
instruction of G/T LEP students. Seventy-six percent of die schools rq)orted 
that parental sqpport had been realized. 



as. I I 




Discassion 

The survey data seems to indicate diat diere are very few programs 
identifying md/or instructing G/T LEP students in stales with high Hispanic 
concentration. Theiiuijority of school disoictcooniituKxsre^ooding as havi^ 
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developed identification procedures for GfT LEPs are using multiple sources to 
nominate and screen these students (refer to Exhibit I). However, only one-thiid 
of the respondents indicated any success with these measures. One reason might 
be that a great percentage of these individuals arc excluding the community input 
in the identification process for these youngsters. This aspect needs to be 
examined as cultural and linguistic characteristics arc best understood by 
members of the same cultural enclave. These characteristics present a challenge 
in the development of unbiased critma (refer to question #2 of fee survey). 

The findings also indicate that the few programs focusing on G/T LEP 
students do not seem to systematically follow any particular instructional model 
for gifted education nor have a standard research-based classroom format to 
instruct these students. Training teachers and other siq>port staff in these areas is 
a critical component for effective instructi(Mi. 

As reported by the G/T coordinators, parents seem to be generally 
supportive of school practices but not voy knowledgeable about their children's 
needs. It is important to consider parental training to develop a school-home 
partnership to address identification and instruction from a more cc»nprehensive 
perspective. Although this picture clearly portrays a general lack of 
systematization and consensus, some encouraging i»ograms surfaced. A site 
visitation to the Gifted and Talented Program in the La Joya Independent School 
District was conducted by the two researchers as a fdlow-up to the survey. In an 
effort to disseminate information regarding successful attempts to assess and 
instruct GT LEPs, a profile of this program is provided. 

LA JOYA. TSD: A Texas Program That Works 

The Gifted and Talented Program, Creative Productive Thinking Dimension 
(CPT), of the La Joya Independent School District Instructional Program has 
recently been developed to "serve the special needs of identified GT students and 
provide opportunities for all students to participate in eoriched and excqptional 
learning activiUes" aa Joya ISD, Prngram .sinmmary IQRQ^IQQn. p.iO). This 
school district, located in the Rio Grande VaUey, has a student population that is 
98.6% Hispanic. Although this school district has a disproportionally low tax- 
base resulting from a predominantly migrant conununity, funding for the 
program is an integral part of the district's total budget. 
1 . Identification Procedures 

The identification procedures used are adapted from Renzulli's Revolving 
Door Model. Multiple diagnostic measures are used beginning as early as pre- 
kindergarten. These include: (a) standardized tests*, (b) parent questionnaires, 
(c) teacher rating scales, and (d) student's portfolio. Directions are administered 
in English and Spanish or through the use of pantomime. Identification 
involves the following steps: (a) student profile is OMnpiled by a teacher using 



* The Language Assessment Scales (LAS) is used from Pre-K through the 6th grade. 
In addition, the following instruments are used to assess the creative/productive 
thinking skills of the students: (a) Thinking Creatively Through Action and 
Movement (Grades PrcK, K) and (b) Raven Coloured Progressive Matrices and 
Creativity Assessment Packet (Grades 1-6). 
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data from tbe various measures; (b) profiles are reviewed for each student selected 
by a committee composed of team teachers, campus supervisor, and campus 
CPT teacher; and (c) a parent profile is added to the data bank on each student. 
Tbe committee continues to meet regularly to re-evaluate the pool of students 
who have been identified or who are potential candidates for tbe program. These 
processes are ongoing to allow for maximum participation in tbe CPT program. 

2. Instiuction/Cunicular Mat^ials 

There are three levels to the CPT instructional model, following RenzuUi's 
TRIAD: (a) essential learning level, (b) enriched learning level, and (c) 
exceptional learning level. Performance and motivation on the essential learning 
level, coupled with the information provided on the student data profile, allow 
students to advance to the next two levels. Curricular materials include 
Unlimited Open Court and Tactics for Thinking. 

The CPT program was developed in consultation of current research trends 
and it follows the philosophy and mission of La Joya Independent School 
District. A strong undercurrent of this philosophy is that all students are 
potentially gifted and should, therefore, be exposed to an enriched environment to 
ensure the realization of their giftedness. As a result, every student in the school 
is eligible for participation in the CPT program. Targeted exit behaviors include: 
(a) proficiency in two languages, (b) learner's increased self-esteem, (c) increased 
cognitive levels and critical thinking skills, (d) self-dq)endence, (e) concern for 
others, (0 technological expertise, and (g) improved physical and mental health. 

In the CPT program, parents are actively involved in student identification, 
i.e. participating in the completion of parent questionnaires, and in classroom 
ii struction as teacher aids. Over 500 parents volunteer in the school. 

3. Training 

Inservice workshops by field specialists on important issues related to 
identification and instruction of G/T LEP students take place on regular basis. 
Addidonal inservice by school G/T practitioners who meet with other school 
staff and parents is ongoing. 

4. Evaluation 

In order to evaluate the success of the program, the district has developed a 
three-pronged evaluation plan consisting of: (a) a campus management plan, (b) 
a district-wide management plan, and (c) an annual performance report These 
various sources are reviewed periodically to assess the effectiveness of the 
program in student achievement 

5. Program Strengths 

Overall strengths of the CPT program include: (a) interdisciplinary teaming 
(i.e., administrative, parental, teacher, and community support and 
commitment); (b) well trained personnel; (c) open lines of communication 
between the regular classroom teacher, the parents, and the G/T teacher, and (d) 
consistency of CPT program goals with the school district's philosophy and 
mission. 
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Educational Implications of the Study 

There are approximately 7.9 million school-aged youngsters whose bomc 
language is other than English (Waggoner, 1986). Accocding to conservative 
estimates, 3% of a population is considered gifted (Cohen, 1988). Therefore, it 
should follow that 237,000 students have escaped identification as there is no 
official count available to support the contrary. While the number of school-age 
LEP students continues to grow, services to these students remain inadequate. 
Students who have been **identified" as LEP are generally subjected to inadequate 
assessment and placement practices which are responsible for continued 
overrcpresentation in special education programs as well as underrqpresentation 
in programs for the gifted and talented (LaFontaine, 1987). 

Although a comprehensive school refcnrm, including funding equalization, 
has recently taken place around the country, very little effort has been devoted to 
the identihcation of the various subpopulations included under the LEP 
umbrella. In some states, for exan^>le Texas, students identified as LEP cannot 
be considered for membership in other educational categories. Consequently, 
these students often receive non-academically oriented instruction. Labor market 
indicators predict an increase in scientific and computer-intensive jobs by the 
year 2000. Therefore, the need to intensify student participation in those fields, 
particularly the gifted and talented learner, has become more crucial. This is 
especially significant for LEP students who are disproportionally represented in 
science, mathematics, and technology careers (Rakow & Bermudez, 1988). 

These facts, coupled with the escalating schocd dropout rates, particularly for 
Hispanic youth (U.S .Department of Ccnnmerce, Bureau of the Census, 1985), 
are clear indicators that schools have failed to adequately address the educational 
needs of these students. The gifted LEP youngsters have joined the ranks of the 
population at-risk of dropping out of school as, more often than not, they fall 
victims of unchallenging strategies and materials which do not entice them to 
stay in school. The devastating effects that undereducated sul^)opulations can 
have on the financial and cultural future of the nation have been clearly 
documented (Berlin, 1984; Caterall, 198S), notwithstanding the loss of 
productivity from gifted at-risk minority youngsters who fail to make maximum 
use of their talents. As a result, the need to develop a sensitivity to and 
knowledge about the needs and characteristics of these children is critical for 
school personnel, parents, and the ccnnmunity at large. 
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Abstract 

The needs of gifted and talented limited English proficient 
(G/T LEP) students are being poorly met There is a general lack of 
consensus regarding an adequate operational definition of 
giftedness. This lack of consensus, com.bined with little awareness 
by teachers of how cultural and linguistic factors affect student 
behavior, makes determining the most appropriate means for 
identifying, placing, and instructing the linguistically and 
culturally-diverse G/T student difficult to conceptualize (Bermudez 
& Rakow, 1990). The confusion results in a lack of adequate 
methods to properly identify and instruct these students. The 
purpose of this paper is to present an overview of the process 
followed by the Uniyersity of Houston-Clear Lake in developing a 
training prototype for teachers of G/T LEP students. This 
overview will: (a) examine the status of research in the areas of 
identiHcation, characteristics, and instructional procedures for G/T 
LEP students; (b) present the results of a survey dealing with 
common practices in assessment and instruction of G/T LEPs in 
Texas, Florida, California, Colorado, and Arizona; (c) discuss the 
results of a survey describing characteristics of G/T Hispanic 
LEPs, as perceived by the community; (d) describe the results of a 
modifted Delphi study to establish national consensus concerning 
the instructional objectives of an exemplary program for the 
education of G/T LEPs; and (e) describe a set of modules and 
coursework developed for the training of teachers of G/T LEPs. 

Research Review 

Research concerning the identification and curricular needs of GfT LEP 
students is limited and tends to focus on criticisms of current identification 
procedures. Often Hispanic students are left out of the identification process 
because the initial screening step consists of a standardized test (Bemal, 1981). 
The problems of test bias for second language populations are well-established 
(Bnich, 1975; Bemal, 1981; Melesky, 1985) as are the issues of test language 
and cultural bias. Students who may not be "test-wise" are further handicapped 
by the alien conditions of testing. 

Several recommendations for improving identification procedures to provide 
greater access to language-minority students have been put forward. These 
include the use of non-standardized, more subjective methods such as nomination 
by peers, family members and friends (Bemal, 1974; Leung, 1981; Torrance, 
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1978), the use of characteristics which arc valued by the subculturc (Leung, 
1981), and the involvement of parents in all stages of the selection process 
(GaUegos & Rorcs, 1982). 

Many language-minority children have special talents that are valued within 
their cultures but which may not be recognized because they are masked by 
culturally and linguistically diverse behavi(X's (Bermddez & Rakow, 1990; 
Cohen, 1988). Since individual cultures tend to stress certain intellectual 
abilities and talents more than others, giftedness can best be described within the 
context of a particular culture (Bemal, 1976; Leung, 1981). It is important, 
therefore, to look at how the individual ethnic enclaves view giftedness in order 
to establish relevant identification criteria for culturally and linguistically diverse 
G/T students. 

The use of more appropriate test instruments, particularly home language 
instruments (Melesky, 1985), and non-verbal testing i»ocedurcs (Melesky, 1985; 
Bemal, 1974) are also strongly recommended. Researchers have also suggested 
the utilization of non-traditional identification procedures to broaden the pool <^ 
identified G/T students. Matrices which take into account characteristics sudi as 
socioeconomic status, home language and school mobility as well as multiple 
criteria such as portfolios and autobiographies have been encouraged (Witty, 
1978). These non-traditional procedures may require a broadening of the 
traditional definition of giftedness to shift the focus tnym language skills in 
English to an emphasis on other areas of giftedness such as creativity and 
leadership potential. 

The need for modifications in the identiHcation procedure is supported by 
differences in characteristics dmonsU:ated by second language learoers. These 
characteristics include; (a) diffident problem-solving strategies, e.g., deductive 
versus inductive ^proaches (Bermikfez, 1986); (b) ways of expressing creativity, 
e.g., expressiveness of feelings, emotions, gestures and speech (Tcmance, 
1970); and (c) individual learning styles (Ehmn, Beaudry & Klavas, 1989). 

Materials also must be adapted to meet the needs of students from diff^nt 
cultures. It is important that the materials take into account the students' 
cultural background, help to expand the students' career awareness, provide for 
active participation, not stereotype the student into particular career paths, and 
begin with the interests and experiences of the student (Passow, 1986). 

Thus, research would suggest that providing appropORV^ experiences for 
LEP students requires first a ieconcq>nialization of the procedures currently being 
used to identify these children as well as modifications in the curriculum and 
materials being used. Once this is accomplished, the needs of second language 
learners can better be me t 

Survey on Identification and Instructional Practices 

A combined multiple-choice and open-ended survey, examining the status 
of identification, placement, and instructional procedures for GfT LEP sUidents, 
was designed and mailed to 500 G/T coordinators frcnn public school districts in 
Texas, California, Arizona, Colorado, and Florida. The target sample 
represented a cross-section of these states' public schools with regard to size, 
funding, and location. There were 268 respondents who provided the information 
presented in this segment of the summary. The following responses to the 
questionnaire were obtained. 
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1. Only 18.7% of the respondents (50) indicated that they had developed a 
means to identify G/T LEPs. This finding is particularly disconcerting in light 
of the fact that the states targeted for this survey have a large prop<xtion of 
Hispanic students who, as a result, are not receiving the required specialized 
services. 

2. Respondents identified GT LEP students' veibal and non-verbal behaviors 
that can be masked due to language and cultural differences. These include 
language, cognition (e.g., problem-solving style and priw knowledge), social, 
and intra/interpersonal skills (e.g., sense of humor, self-esteem, and leadership 
skills), and academic and artistic skills (e.g., achievement and creativity). 

3. Seventy-eight percent acknowledged the need to use different means of 
assessment than those used for mainstream students (Witty, 1978). 

4. Seventy percent of the 50 schools reporting that they had identification 
means for LEP students in place indicated the use of multiple sources in 
identifying GfT LEP students as recommended by the research literature (Bemal, 
1974; Leung, 1981; Torrance, 1978). 

5. Thirty-two percent of the respondents found their identification process 
successful in dealing wiUi tiie identification of GT/LEPs. Responses indicating 
lack of success or uncertainty ("Missing") about the effectiveness of these 
metiiods raise serious questions about current identification (mctices for these 
students. 

6. As noted earlier, community input in the process of identification is 
critical as die characteristics valued by the subculture should be taken into 
consideration (Leung, 1981). However, a majority (70%) of die respondents 
indicated that they had no community input in the process. 

7. Lack of specialized programs for the GfT LEP was evident, as only 8.6% 
(23) of Uie total respondents (268) had any type of program to serve these 
students. Missing data could be indicative of lack of programs, thus adding to 
the inadequacy of educational s<arvices for tiiese students. Of the fifty programs 
which indicated they had identification means in place, only 46% had a program 
for these students. 

8. Altiiough 72% of the sample identifying GT/LEPs agreed Uiat technology 
was important in die education of these students, tiiere weie no recommendations 
for effective software. 

9. Research has identified effective materials which differentiate die content of 
instruction to accomodate die needs of GfT LEP students. These include: 
interdisciplinary mathematics, social studies and science (Valencia, 1985); visual 
and performing arts experiences (Niro & Wolf. 1982); focus on cultural values 
(Guinn. 1977); focus on careers (Stallings, 1976); focus on language 
development (QuisenbeiTy, 1974); and multicultural emphasis on the curriculum 
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(Guinn, 1977); focus on careers (Stallings, 1976); focus on language 
development (Quisenberry, 1974); and multicultural en^phasis on the cuniculum 
(Gallegos & Hores. 1982). Renzulli (1973) added *e use of real-life problems 
and n^lated action products in the clasarc)oms servm Only 8.7% 

of those respondents (2) which indicaied an estaUished piogiam for this type of 
student reported Ae use of differentiated materials. Thiity-four percent use pull- 
out formats and the majority (S6.S2%) do not adhere to any of die identified 
program typologies, including mainstreamed and after school settings. 

10. Seventy-eight percent of the established programs follow a theoretically 
founded model of ^ftcd educatiOT, Of these 22.7% use Rcnzulli's TRIAD model 
and 50% a combination. There were 6 missing responses which could indicate 
schools* unawareness of theoretical and research foundations available for this 
area. 

1 1 . Parental invdvement has been identified by Calicos and Floies (1982) as a 
critical component in identifying G/T LEPs. Parent nominations have been 
cited as an effective alternative to standardized measures. However, only 38% of 
those individuals who acknowledged having identification processes in place 
reported that their parents were cognizant of their children*s needs. The missing 
data further undersccxes die lack of awareness repcvted 

12. Having parents interested and sui^)odive(tf school practices is an imp(mant 
step in developing awareness of their important role in the identification and 
instruction of G/T LEP students. Seventy-six percent of the schools reported 
that parental sqjpoit had been realized. 

The survey data seem to indicate that there are very few programs which are 
successful in identifying and/or instructing G/T LEP students in states with 
high Hispanic popidations. The majority of school districts which have 
developed identification procedures for G/T LEPs are using multq)le sources to 
nominate and screen these students. However, only one-third of the respondents 
indicated any success with these measures. One reason might be that a great 
percenuge of these individuals have excluded the community input in the 
identification process for these youngsten. This zspcct needs to be examined as 
cultural and linguistic characteristics are best undenttood by members of the same 
culQiral enclave. These characteristics present a challenge in the development of 
unbiased criteria. 

The findings also indicate that the few programs which focus on G/T LEP 
students do not systematically follow any particular instructional model for 
gifted education nor do they have a standard research-based classroom format to 
instnia these students. Training teachers and other sq)p(Ht staff in these areas is 
a critical component for effective instruction. 

As reported by the G/T coordittttors, parents seem to be generally 
supportive of schod practices but not very knowledgeaUe about their children's 
n^^. It is important to consider partnttl training to develop a school-home 
partnership to address identification and instruction fiom a more comprehensive 
perspective. 
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Comsnunity Perceptioiis <^ the Characteristics of the 
Gifted and Talented Linited Eaglish Proficieat Child 

A suivey u> assess die community's peic^dons oi characteristics oi gifted 
and talented Hispanic students was administered to a sample of eighty-five 
Hispanics. The sample consisted oi 24 males and 61 females, ranging in age 
from 18 to ova 65. The largest category rqpiesemed (353%) was between the 
ages of 26 and 35 years. 

The attitudinal survey is a 45-point inventory based on relevant issues 
related to the identification of mincmty G/T students found in the existing 
research literature* Survey participants were $skoi to identify behaviors and 
characteristics that they associate with gifiedness in the Hispanic population 
using a five-point, LScert-type scale to indicate their opinions or percqHions 
toward the stated issues. 

A factor analysis was used to determine bow the items clustered as well as 
their relative strength. Six significant factois were identified in the study and 
were titled accoiding to the construct rqxesented 

Factor 1 (Classroom Behaviors) includes not only achievement but 
other possible indicators of gifiedness such as student interests, self-confidence, 
classroom conununicaiion skills, social interaction, and attitudes towards school. 
These indicates present teachers with the opportunitjr to assess children beyond 
the traditional single score fiamework. 

Factor 2 (Creativity) includes an appreciation for problem*solving 
situations, as well as artistic, musical, and bilingual talents. This factor 
suggests the possibility that the learner is adoer ratiierthan a passive recipient 
of learning. 

Factor 3 (Originality) addresses Uie student's ability to listen, to tell 
stories and jcdces, to be interested in a variety of things, to see multiple 
solutions to problems, to see various uses for things, and to feel generally 
indqxmdent from established routines, 

FdcU>£ 4 (Inquisitiveness) focuses on die learner's ability and/or desire 
to obi:;erve, be creative, be curious* be motivated to learn, read, and ask 
questions. 

Factor 5 (Communicative Skills) underscores the learner's sense of 
humor, i> <terpersonal skills, and writing and oral expression. 

Factor 6 (Non-Academic Skills) includes artistic, athletic, and 
leadership qualities. 

The factors identified follow the categories addressed in the definition of 
giftedness as stated by the federal government in the Educatk>n Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981 (PL 97-35) : 

[Gifted children are] Children who give evidence of high 
perfcxmance capabilities in areas such as intellectual, creative, 
artistic, leadership capacity, or specific academic fields, and 
who require services or activiti&s not ordinarily p^vided by die 
school in order to fully develop such c^nbilities. 
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However, the Hispanic community sunreyed <fid not perceive all of these Eactors 
to be equally important in assessing giflledness in a Hi^Moic youngster. The 
characteristics which proved to be pivood for the paitictpants m 
those ^^rfiich are induded in standanlized measures. 1^ 
£aU in the categ|ories of creative and productive thini^ 

A descriptive analysis o! Ae items in the survey revealed ten indicators of 
giftedness which should be taken into account in assessing the potential 
giftedness of Hi^Mmic students. The descrqicofs indicate that a Hispanic gifted 
child: (1) finds many solutions to aproUem; likes to try new things; (3) is 
good at finding other uses fcr things; (4) is interested in a variety ctf things; (S) 
is observant; (6) is creative; (7) is curious; (8) likes tt> read; (9) is motivated to 
learn; (10) asks questions. These ten descriptors are the basis <tf an emerging 
profile of the G/T Hispanic student as reported by the community. The 
expansion of the survey's database can lead to the development of a student 
profile to be used as tlie basis for relevant criteria for the identification, 
placement, and instruction of G/T Hiquuuc students. 

Defining A National Consensiu of Goals: A Delphi Study 

This paper has previously documented that there is a dearth of programs 
which meet the needs of G/T LEP students. A set of five three«hour training 
modules is being developed by the the University oi Houston-Clear Lake with 
support from the United States Dq)artment oi Education to educate teachers 
about sensitive issues concerning the needs and characteristics of gifted and 
talented students with limited English proficiency. These training jHOtotypes 
should prq)are the classroom teacher for those adaptations necessary to meet the 
needs of these students. However, there is no established national agenda for 
criteria on which to base such a prototype. In order to define excellence in 
programs for gifted and talented students with limited English proficiency, a 
study is being conducted at the present time. Hie research design selected was 
the Delphi Technique which allows anonymous debate over the topic. A set of 
questions (see below) was prepared for evaluation and distributed to a selected 
panel of expeits who were practitioners in the field of gifted and talented students 
with limited English proficiency. These experts were encouraged to envision 
their concept an ideal program designed lo meet the needs of gifted and talented 
students with limited English proficiency and to review, evahiate and prioritize 
the collated responses. The final result reflects a consensus of these 
practitioners. This consensus definition of major areas dealing with 
identification, instruction, and counseling of GT LEP students will help serve as 
an (organizing framework for the teacher training prototype. Given this purpose, 
this survey attempted to answer die following research questions: 

• How will we identify and assess those students who will be included in this 
program? 

• What curricular and instructional components should be included in this 
program? 

• What counseling issues shoukl be addressed for these s&idents? 
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• How can creativity be CQCouragcd? 

The experts felt Aat although formal (objective) and infonnal (subjective) 
identification information should be gathered* emphasis dKMiId be placed on 
recognizing diose cultural and linguistic diversity fiictors which may influence 
the student's ability to be identifiable as gifted and talented Identification 
procedures shodd be inclusive rather than exdttsive in order to accommo 
diversity. 

The assessment process should encourage and permit students to 
demonstrate superior c^bilities through avenues selected by and for them. 
Students can also provide input on the selection criteria and particqnte in the 
evaluation process. They should not, however* be exchidcd from a program due 
to inadequate training in fonnaltest-taldng skills. Emphasis dxNild focus on the 
recognition of unique atxlities rather than inabilities possessed by these students. 

Multicultural issues should be recognized and integrated into die basic 
curriculum for all smdents. This curriculum should be enhanc>ed for die gifted 
students through \mad based themes which utilize varied learning strategies 
within the mainstream setting. Family members should be educated in ways to 
encourage the development of student potential through critical thinldng 
activities within the home. 

Counseling, an essential element of any gifted and talented program, must 
be offered to students with limited English pn^iency in order to assist them in 
dealing with issues which are unique to their cultural adjusonent* Other cridcal 
components of an exemplary counseling program include assisting all students 
to develqp a tespcci for cultural differences. Also, parent liaisons can assist in 
reducing barriers between the home and the scbod. 

The development of creativity in the gifted and talented student can be 
enhanced through teaching the concq)ts and skills involved in inaeasing 
creativity, modeling critical thinking and diversity by the teachers, and 
permitting the student to take those risks innate in the creative process. The 
integration of cultural values with the creative process would encourage the 
student to ftcely express abilities which otherwise may be restricted. Parent 
particq)ation could also senre as an aid and a stimulus to further the development 
of creativity both within and outside at the school setting. 

Three major factors, muldcultural awareness, flexibility, and parental 
involvement, consistently emerged throughout the entire evaluative process. 
These issues should receive serious consideration in the development of a 
program for gifted and talented students widi limited English proficiency. In 
(xder to develop a national consensus concerning die objectives and strategies for 
teaching G/T LEP students, a group of leading gifted educators was asked to 
conceptualize an exemplary program for G/T LEP students including 
identification and assessment, curriculum, «*?!^aic and instruction, teachers, and 
counseling. 

Teacher Training Modules and Curricnlum 

Twelve credit hours will be reqtiiied by die Texas Education Agency (TEA) 
to sadsfy the requirements for a G/reodoraement These competencies will be 
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examined course syllabi. The four courses develqied were pcesented for approval 
to the various university committees, to the Texas Higher Education 
Coixdinating Board, and to the TEA for sq>proval. Suggestions from these 
various entities y/ctc mcluded in the program coursev^ock. Exhibit I summarizes 
the UHCL curriculum, objectives, course descrqHioQS and pceiequisites. 

In addition, a set of five three-hour training modules, as mentioned eariier, is 
being developed and implemented at the present time. Each module focuses on 
one of the following five topics as it relates to GfT LEP students: (a) nature and 
needs; (b) identification and assessment; (c) curricular materials and methods; (d) 
counseling; and (e) creativity. The modules contain badcground information for 
the presenter and participants, activities to introduce and develc^ the U^ic of 
study, overhead transparency masters, an outline of the wolcshop presentation, 
and a shoit videot^ illustrating the topic with GfT LEP students (refer to 
Exhibit n: Sample Contents). 

These modules can be used in several ways by teacher trainers. Each module 
is designed to be infused into university level coursework as a three-hour 
presentation addressing issues unique to GfT LEP students. The presentations 
are followed by activities which encourage the participants to analyze or apply 
concepts learned during the presentations. The five modules may also be 
presented as individual woricshops or as a series of staff devel(qxnent workshops 
intended to sensitize teachers and other school personnel about the five target 
areas discussed in the previous paragraph. 

Summary 

While the total number of public school students decreases across the 
nation, the number of Hispanics continues to escalate. It has been estimated that 
by the year 2000, schools wUl see an increase of 35% in the Hiq>anic student 
population (Oxford-Carpenter, Pol, L<^z, Stupp, Gendell & Peng, 1984). In 
addition, there are approximately 7.9 million school-aged youngsters whose 
home language is other than English (Waggoner, 1986). In spite of the fact that 
the number of school-age limited English proficient students continues to grow, 
services to these students remain inadequate. Students who have been classified 
as LEP are generally subjected to inadequate assessment and placement practices 
which are responsible for continued underrepresentation in programs for the 
gifted and talented (LaFontaine, 1987). Conservative estimates claim that 3% of 
the school population in the United States is gifted (Cohen, 1988). However, 
underrepresentation of minorities in specialized programs shows the schools* 
lack of ability to identify these students adequately (Bermiklez & Rakow, in 
press; Bemal & Reyna, 1974; Frasier, 1979; Gay, 1978; Machado,1987). 

Existing biases and lack of awareness regarding the needs and 
characteristics of these students have hindered the process of determining the 
most appropriate identification, placement, and instruction procedures and has 
led to identification procedures which only spotlight those youngsters who most 
apparently fit the norm used by the schools. 

Tbese facts, coupled with the escalating school dropout rates, particularly for 
Hispanic youth (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1985), 
are clear indicators diat schools have failed to adequately address the educational 
needs of these students. The gifted LEP youngsters have joined the ranks of the 
population at-risk of dropping out of school as, more often than not, they fall 
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Ihese £Kts, coupled with the escalating 
Hispanic yoctth (UJS. Dqutftment of Comineice, Bureau of the Census. 1985), 
aic clear indicatois that schoc^ have fiukd 10 adequaidy addr^ 
needs of these students. The gifkdIJEPyoungstan; have joined the nnks of die 
population at-risk ot dropping out of school as, marc often than not, they fall 
victims 6[ unchaDenging strategies and materials which do not entice diea to 
stay in school Ihe devastating effects that undereducated subpofHibti^ 
have on the financial and cultural future of the nation have been cleariy 
documented (Beriin. 1984; Caterall, 198S). These effects could be compounded 
by the loss <tf productivity firom gUted at-iisk rmnority youngsters who Cul to 
make maximum use of their talents. As a result, the need to develop a 
sensitivity to and knowledge about the needs and characteristics of d»ese chikto 
is critical for school personnel, parents, and the communiQf at large. 
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EXHIBIT I 

University of Houston-Ckar Lake 
Gifted and Talented Endorsement Program 



DIAG 5237 Gifted Children and Young Adults 
Course Description: 

This course is designed for individuals who aie responsible for the education of 
gifted children and youth in a cooidinadng, teaching, or porentisg capacity. The 
course is focused on the gifted learner. Topics for suidy will involve all areas of 
giftedness and wiU include: 1) the basic concepts (tfgiftedness and intelligence; 
2) characteristics, behaviors* needs and implications of giftedness; 3) 
identification research and procedures; 4) characteristics, needs, and identification 
of special populations; S) characterisdcs and implications for the teacher and 
parent; 6) a brief overview of ciuriculum and suff development, cooununiQr 
involvement and evaluation. 

Objectives: 

Students will demonstrate an understanding of the following objectives in their 
study of the gifted/talented through written, visual, Irincsthrric, and/or verbal 
products. The course will examine giftedness in all areas, including: 
intellectual, academic talent, psychosocial, leadership, creativity, and 
psychomotor. Students wiU: 

1. Demonstrate a basic understanding of the concepts of giftedness, will 
understand the definitions related to those concepts, and will understand the areas 
of giftedness recognized by the definitions. 

2. Demonstrate an understanding of the Aeories of intelligence expressed by 
Guilford, Sternberg, and Gardner and an understanding of the differential brain 
development of gifted individuals. 

3. Demonstrate an understanding of the characteristics, behaviors, needs and 
implications ol students within all areas of the definition of giftedness. Students 
will research the life of a highly gifted individual and rok play that individual in 
a "Meeting of Minds" demonstrating an understanding of the characteristics, 
needs, and implications of giftedness as they were/are exhibited in that 
individual. 
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4. Devdq[) scicening and identificatkm procedures used to identify such sQidents 
for all areas of giftedness and apply reseaich evaluating such identification 
procedures. I>)cument appropriate ways of student placement in and exit ficom 
programs. 

5. Demonstrate an understanding of the characteristics, needs, implications and 
identification procedures of teaching students in special populations; such as 
gifted girls, preschoolers, culturally different, limiied English proficient students, 
the impaired, the undcrachiever. 

6. Describe a rationale (reasons, principles, beliefis, practices) for providing 
progxams for gifted children. 

7. Demonstrate a basic understanding of the ways to develop and/cv modify 
learning experiences for identified gifted/talented students so as to meet their 
specific and general learning needs through 1) curricular elements of content, 
process, product; 2) instructional strategies and learning styles; 3) instructional 
materials; and 4) learning environments. Describe bow selected activities meet 
the needs of the cognitive, social, emotional, and creative characteristics found in 
gifted children. 

8. Demonstrate a very basic understanding of an overview of ways to plan staff 
development programs and ccHnmunity involvement programs sqpportive of the 
gifted and an understanding of the evaluation techniques used to make program 
decisions. 

9. Demonstrate a basic understanding of die role of the parent and family in 
helping to fulfill die needs of tiie gifted child; parenting strategies for die gifted; 
woridng with parents as school personnel. 

10. Demonstrate an understanding ci die developmental aspect of ti¥^ gifted child 
especially through preschool 



DIAG S238 Currkuium Development for the Gifted 
Course Description: 

This course is designed for individuals who are reqxxisible for 1) developing or 
modifying learning experiences for die gifte(Vtalented students at die elementary 
or secondary school level, 2) implementing differentiated learning experiences 
widiin die regular classroom or through a speaal groining arrangement, and/or 
3) creating/selecting instructional materials to suppon die implementation of 
differentiated learning experiences. The course wiU balance theoretical and 
practical concerns for die devi^kjpment for die gifited, creative, and talented. 
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Cutricular modificatioas in content, piDcess* product^ and learning environments 
based on the characteristics of gifted children and young adults will be a course 
focus. 

Prerequisite: 

DIAG 5237, Gifted Children and Young Adults, wiU be a prerequisite of 
the course because students will need great funiliarity with the characteristics, 
needs and implications for gifted learners before creating original curriculum. 
Under ^)ecial cases of previous experience teaching the gifted, and demonstrated 
competmce by the student, instructor permissioo may be granted. 

Objectives: 

In their study of curriculum methods for giftedAalented students, participants 
will, through wrioen, visual, IdnesAetic, and/or verbal products: 

1. Be able to apply a basic understanding and rationale of the concept of 
"differentiation'' as it has been e;q>lained in the research and as it is applied in the 
classroom. 

2. Be able to apply a basic understanding of ways to respond appropriately to the 
general and specific needs of gifted/talented students in various learning 
environments. 

3. Demonstrate competencies in the ability to plan, develop, analyze, and 
evaluate curriculimi designs as they relate to the characteristics and needs of the 
gifted. 

4. Develc^ differentiated kssons and curricula to inq)lement in a field experience 
using q)ecific teaching strategies arid models discussed in class. Be able to create 
new programs or modify existing programs or teaching strategies. 

5. Present a wc^hop or inservice activity to our graduate class on the results 
and implications of the curriculum developed for the Seld experience. 

6. Be able to assess commercially availaUe instnictionai materials for the gifted. 

7. Demonstrate a basic understanding of instructional strategies and materials 
(including questioning and reqxxiding technicpies and activities) used to develop 
critical, analytical, creative and affective potentials of gifted/talented soidents. 

8. Demonstrate a basic understarKling of differences in gifted student special 
populations; ie, limited English proficient, bilingual, and culturally different, as 
wdl as underachiever, the impaired and gifted giris. 
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9. Help soidems set measurable goals and ose them for self-assessment 

10. Become a fisKnlitator and resource person for students by enhancing students' 
q)ecific intellectual abilities and maldng them producers of information raAer 
than merely consumers. 

11. Demonstrate an awareness of the differences in learning and teaching styles 
and the interaction of styles in the classroom. 

12. Be able to dipply an understanding of various curriculum and program models 
used to differentiate for gifted students to the graduate student's own school 
district 

13. Demonstrate an awareness of alternative ways to provide for age-peer« ability 
peer, mentor, community-based and indq)endent study learning environn^nts as 
well as ways to manage program options. 

14. Be able to apply evaluation techniques and models used to collect both 
fonnative and summative data on curricular decision. 



DIAG 5931 Creativity and Productivity 
Course Description: 

This course is designed for any individual who is reqx)nsible for 1) identifying 
creative potential within others, 2) plarming and implementing learning 
experiences for nurturing creative thiiildng, 3) selecting or developing materials 
for enhancing creativity, 4) providing learning environments conducive to 
creativity, or S) interested in his or her own creative growth. 

Objectives: 

Students will demonstrate competencies through written, visual, kinesthetic, 
and/or verbal products. Students will: 

1. Demonstrate an in-depth understanding of selected definitions of and 
explanations for creativity. Definitions may include: Bruch's Creative 
Characteristics* Torrance's research, Williams's Model, Hermann's brain theories, 
the divergent component of Guilford's SOI Model, Gardner's work on multiple 
intelligence, Dabrowski's overexcitability theory as it ^lies to creativiQr, and 
Arietti's work. 

2. Demonstrate an understanding of the creative characteristics, their resultant 
behaviors, needs and implications in a case study of a highly creative student 
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3. Demonstrate an understanding of the creative cha ra c t e ri stics as they may be 
manifested in students in special populations, including the limited English 
proficient, the culturally different, the impaired, Ae underachiever and the gifted 
girL 

4. Compare alternative methods fix identifying creative potential and develop an 
identification procedure that may be used for identifying creative potential, using 
standardized axxl non-standardized instruments. 

5. Evaluate commercially available instructional materials and student creativity 
competitions and be able to develop original materials for enhancing creativity. 

6. Create a model of an environment used to nurture creative thinking. 

7. Apply research and models relating creativity to the education of the gified and 
talented in hiVber own setting/classroom. Be able to apply creativity strategies 
to the content areas in products such as a lesson plan. 

8. Apply research and methodology of creative problem solving to solving an 
individual an(]/or group problem. 

9. Conduct a self evaluation relevant to research on creativity and develop a plan 
for growth personally and professionally, eq)ecially in the area of facilitating 
creativity in gifted students. 

10. Increase personal capacities, to include: a consciousness of the vital 
importance of creativity in every day life as well as in the professions, the 
sciences, etc.; heightened sensitivity to problems around them; open-mindedness 
toward the ideas of others; improved abilities associated with creativity, 
especially the ability to produce quality ideas and original ideas for the solution 
of problems. 

11. Demonstrate an ability to use and apply creativity strategies in a small 
group. Strategies might include: brainstorming; relaxation and visualization aids; 
numerous idea stimulation techniques such as forced relationships, 
morphological approaches, SCAMPER; convergent decision making facilitates 
and so on. 

12. Determine the possible applications of R & D work on productivity in 
business and industry to the education of the creatively gifted. 
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DIAG S931/COUN 5931 Couiiseliai the Gifted 
Coorsc Description: 

This course is designed for counselors, parents, and teachers of the gifted. 
Tc^ics for study will include: 1) social and emodonal needs of the gifted; 2) 
strategies and techniques for counseling die gifted; 3) problems e^qperienced by 
the gifted (e.g., motivation, adjustment, and tinderachievement); 4) 
developmental guidance and counseling programs; and S) parenting skills for 
gifted children. 

Prerequisite: 

DIAG 5237, Gifted Children and Young Adults, will be a prerequisite for 
this course. 

Objectives: 

1. blentify the social and emodonal needs common to the gifted. 

2. Describe the nature of problems of motivation and adjustment faced by the 
gifted and identify the conditions under which such problems are most likdy to 
develop. 

3 . Define undcrachievement and identify its causes. 

4. niustrate several methods for working effectively with underachievers. 

5. Demonstrate strategies and techniques for woridng with gifted students 
e^riencing problems in the classroom, pea groi^, or at home. 

6. Develop a program for counseling gifted students. 

7. Discuss the issue of suicide among the gifted. Cite its prevalence, causes, and 
possible prevention^ntervention measures. 

8 . Describe unique problems fisiced by culturally difTerem or disadvantaged gifted 
children and adults. 

9. Summarize research on child-rearing practices and family backgrounds among 
paients of gifted and talented individuals* 

10. Describe several ways parents can support gifted and talented childrca to 
achieve their potential. 
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1 L Explain ways parents, counselors, aiKl tcac^ 
the development of gifted and talented students. 

12. Evaluate resources-material and human-^available to meet the guidance and 
counseling needs of the gifted. 
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SOME CONNECTIONS BETWEEN BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION AND ESL PROGRAMS 



Luisa Durin 
Abstract 

A question often asked by both the Bilingual Education (BE) and 
the English As A Second Language (ESL) teachers is: What are the 
differences and what are the gimilarities or connections between 
ESL and Bilingual Education programs? This paper attempU to 
clarify the strong relationship which exists between these two 
seemingly different dual language programs. A review of the 
literature yielded very little by way of purposely relating these two 
types of programs. Also, because it is impossible to discuss the 
differences between any particular ESL and any particular BE 
program, this paper aims at a very general conceptual analysis 
only of some differences and similarities between the two. While 
their early beginnings are markedly different, their later 
development show them converging in very important ways. 



"Some people erroneously assume that there is a distinct difference between 
second language instruction and bilingual instruction. Second language 
instruction, however, is an integrated part of any dual language model" (Lessow- 
Hurley, 1990). 

Early Difference and Later Convergence 

Bilingual Education Programs have been seen as a more radical educational 
reform movement than English as a second language programs, and have 
therefore had a more turbulent history than programs in ESL. The early 
histories of these two programs differ because originally they aimed at very 
different goals: ESL aimed at acculturatioD mainly toward the dominant English 
speaking culture, while BE aimed at biculturation through die preservation of the 
non-dominant, non-English speaking culture as well as the acquisition of 
English as a second langu^e and culture. 

From perhaps the early 1900's to the middle sixties ESL education 
philosophy may have essentially meant EOL, English as the ONLY language. 
In contrast. Bilingual Education has always intended English to be one of two 
languages in use in the U.S.: as a second language for language minority 
learners and as the first language (of two) for language nuyority learners. 

While BE has always considered English as the other language, ESL has 
only recently (within the last 10 years) recognize<f the non-English or first 
language as an important factor and goal of this dual language develc^ent 
event While there are many very sensitive ESL teachers, there are still places 
where very little to none of the first language is used whether ch* not it supports 
culture maintenance, self-esteem and the learning of English. 

The early and later histories of both these programs have been intertwined 
strongly since both language education approaches are used with non- 
English/limited-English proficient students (LEPs) or used with language- 
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minority students from within the states and with non-English foreign students 
at all levels of formal education. 

BE earlier and ESL later began to appKcmtc the positive, negative and 
neutral transfer and develq[Hnent effects the two-wayAnutual cross-linguistic 
influences of the two languages on each other, including the code-mixed variety. 
The early and later histcnies of both these language pfX)grams are intertwined in 
terms of the early and later theories of language acquisition/development and 
therefore instniction. Both began with basically isolated linguistic skills 
methods of several kinds and both have since moved toward more authentic 
communicative, natural, wholistic, participatory and interactive devel<^mental 
language approaches (Richard-Amato, 1988). 

Both BE and ESL, at different limes and to different degrees have tried the 
early language instniction methodologies: granmiar tranclation method, direct 
method, and the audio-lingual method. Both, <mginally stressed wal proficiency 
while today all the language arts are seen as synchronously and simultaneously 
important to each other's development (Blair, 1982). 

While all children might ideally be included in BE programs the ESL's 
target population remains the non or limited-English student Only recently 
have ESL educators seen themselves as leaders of two-way bilingual programs 
for majority and minority language speakers. Bilingual acquisition has been 
fraught with the issues of political power mote than with the issue of its 
epistemological power. 

Underlying Commonality of Deflnition 

The meaning of M in bilingual education and the meaning of in 
English as a second language make the two programs essentially the same, since 
M means two and second implies a first . The similar and very significant 
educational responsibility they both have is to help the dual language learner 
integrate not simply two languages but two cultures and ways of living into one 
unique wholistic identity (Vald6z, 1986). It is important then to stress the 
obvious overlap in definitions of the two in order that other extraneous 
defmitions which continue to keep the two programs separated from each other 
be eliminated. 

Both teachers must begin to internalize a stronger conception of BE and 
ESL as: a) two relatively independent but mostly interdependent language 
teaching systems; b) facilitation of two interpersonal processes in one largo* 
intrapersonal one; c) support for two socialization paths toward a wider biethnic 
and bicuitural one; d) instniction in two means of communication and cognition; 
e) help developing two temporal, spatial and propositional symbolic and 
representational systems; 0 appreciation of two systems of ideas, attitudes, 
values and practices; g) help integrating two socially complementary 
networks of language experiences; h) help developing awareness of two objects 
of analysis or metalinguistic competence; i) appreciation of two shared 
meanings, scripts and ways of organizing knowledge; J) help constructing two 
dynamic fonns of the interaction between thought, language, and perception; and 
lastly k) help develq)ing two different but equally valued ways of using language 
for community and cognition purposes (Spradley, 1972; Piatt, 1990). 
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Doai Lasfaage WkoUsm 

Among die other important contributions of ^i^le language theory must be 
the emam:ipation of the study erf language &om its monolingual form only. Itis 
through whole language theory, research, and analysis that BE and ESL tbeoiy 
will find their strongest basis for mutual cooperation. 

Both BE and ESL teachers must see the goal of dual language acquisition 
process not as two monolinguals but as one integrative bilingual one with 
unique interlanguage capacities such as mixing, translating, transferring, 
borrowing, switching, and nativiztng / de*nativizing first and 9Ccaod language 
forms. 

Grosjean (198S) has written an excellent statement which helps us view the 
bilingual not as two monolinguals in one person, but as a unique configuration 
of a perfectly competent ^)eaker*bearer and reader-writer in hi$^ own right A 
unique and specific configuration as a result of a unique tntercultural 
experience. 

Everything that wholism means in one language is afortiorL (with greater 
reason, or all the more so) in dual or multilingual situations. Every aspect of 
human development is a wholistic process and a relatively wholistic end-state. 
And so it is also with the development of bilinguality. 

Human language has two wholistic functions: a) external adaptation or 
communication, and b) internal (Hganization or cognition. The characteristics of 
one are the characteristics of the other. In bilingualiQr there is yet a third 
equilibration or configuration: the communication and cognition of combined 
languages for a third type of ad^xadon and oiganization. 

The study of the unique behavior/characteristics (tflMlinguality is still in its 
infancy, but we do know that between one language and the other there are for 
the bilingual language user a whole range ci intermediary language forms which 
are also quite whoUstic and purposeful to the communicative and cognitive 
functioning of the individu^ (Hamen & Blanc, 1990). 

What makes the bilingual unique is not some sort of personality split, but 
the integrated behavior patterns from two cultures which he/she can ^ply 
successfully to sq^propriate settings. The bilingual person develc^s specific 
psycholinguistic mechanisms in which both languages are interrelated to 
different degrees. The interdq)eiKlence hypotheses lends support to the wholism 
of these psycholinguistic processes. The bilingual person develops these 
psycholinguistic mechanisms which enable him/her to function alternatively in 
one or the other languages/cultures or in a mixed mode. The bilingual person 
has developed a unique knowledge of the relations between the two codes, which 
no monolingual ever attains (Hamers & Blanc, 1990). 

Bilinguality is itself a unifying and integrating process attempting 
completeness within and across two specifically distinct linguistic codes and 
modes of representation. Bilinguality processes aim at remaining integral, 
complete, and meaning^ given two symbcri systems which are noi equivalent 
in many linguistic ways. 

In sumnuffy again, the task of the developing bilingual person is to acquire 
the wholism of communication in each language and then these combir^ed; to 
acquire the whoiism of ^wo objects of analysis and then these combined; to 
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acquire the wbolism of two symbol systems and then these combined; to acquixe 
the wholism of two communities and then these combined; to acqoiie the 
wholism of temporal, spatial and prepositional forms and representttioos and 
then these combined; to acquire the wbolism of two systems (tf practices, ideas, 
attitudes and values and then these combined; to acquire the miiolism of two 
social cognition systems and then these combined; to acquire the whdism of 
two socially interactive contexts and these comtxned; to acquire the whcdism of 
two non»1inguistic or paralinguistic systemsand then diese combined; to acquire 
the wholism of two socialization <^ enculturatioQ processes and then these 
combined; to acquire two dynamic forms of the interactions of Imguage and 
thought and percepti(Mi and these combined; to acquire the wbolism of two 
sets of soipts and then these combined; to acquire die i^K^ism of two language 
experiences and then these comlrined; to acquire the wholism of two social 
networks and then these combined; to acquire die wholism d two differentially 
valued and often socially conflicting languages and then comlnne these; to 
reconcile the wholism of two inteipersonal processes into one intrapersonal one. 

Only when both types of teachers come to see the unity and wholism in 
dual language acquisition will their curricular programs complement and enrich 
each other and thoefore be of greater use 10 the dual language learner. 

Questions and iBpIicatioBS 

The continued study of the overlap between BE and ESL dwory and research 
is imperative if greater cocvdination and c(dlaboration between these two 
programs is their goal. BE and ESL teachers must come tt> view each other's 
objectives as dealing with the same phenomenon. BE and ESL teachers 
should ask and research the same issues and questions which have implications 
for both types of instruction. 

rVi fkfty hnlh n>mpni7i> and appr^at^ thic phMinnw*nnn ftc a Aial ftrqiiidtinn 

tSQS&SStf If so, do they recognize the many fadocs (49 according to Schum^ 
1978) affecting dual language acquisition such as social, affective, personality, 
cognitive, biok)gical, and instructional? Do Aey Mppnciatt the wide variations 
in linguistic capacity among learners for dual phonemic encoding, dual 
grammatical sensitivi^, dual memory, etc.? 

Do they understand the complexity of such a process? Gm d)ey recognize 
some universals across the languages as well as the most distina features? What 
is their knowledge of first language acquisition process contrasted/compared with 
second language acquisition processes? What stages can be identified in this 
special linguistic developmental padi? Is this dual language acquisition process 
viewed as two separate conflicting padis and conqpeting processes? Do they 
understand the uniqueness and q)ecificity of dual language learning befaavioi? 
What appreciation do both BE and ESL teachers have of the concept of 
**interlanguage" or **leamer language variety**? What is Aeir re^)onse to code- 
switching and mixing, or other cross-linguktic transfers or influences between 
die two languages? Is itit "strange** language or **errors** these learners make 
viewed as capricious and as weak linguistic intelligence, or as arising from 
bilinguistic devetopmental and transfer strategies available to diem as a complex 
of different types of rules? What knowledge do teachers in both programs have 
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of contrasttve analysts, errors/auscoe analysis, discourse analysis, etc^ in ofder 
to better nppnciM this linguistic behavior as systematic but creative and 
variable as all other linguistic behavior is also? 

TVi Imth tearhcre appreciate the xpecial identi tv development these StiideotS 

will have to constroct finom two cultures? Do both teachen understand the 
social-psychological distance openuing widiin each student as they i^iproach 
the learning of two languages and ways <tf living? Do they fuDy understand the 
learner's predispositions to learning a second language and the problem of 
maintaining or losing their first language and culture? 

How does their knowledge of the dual language learner aud the dual 
acquisition process afiTect their lanyiiaye insiniction and pedagogy? Do both 
teachers req)ond in creative but fiurly consistent w^ to these learners? Will die 
activities of the BE teacher complement and sappcfct diose of the ESL teacher 
and vice versa? Are they both clear on what types of competencies and 
accomplishments they are moving toward for the learners: strategic 
competencies, discourse competency, conmiunicative competence, linguistic 
competence, socio-linguistic competence including the code mixed/switched 
variety) etc.? To what end-state or proficiency level are each of the teachers 
striving for the languages in question? What will the ubimate purpose and role 
of each language be? In short, are they both stqjpocting the process oi becoming 
bilingual? Do they have knowledge and faith diat bilingualism is acapacity 
available to all humans? 

Lastly, do they recognize how much and which part of this process is their 
responsibility and how much and which part of the process belongs to die learner 
and to other factors? Do they recognize the delicate balance of factors which 
support the natural language acquisition process for two languages? 

ConclusioBS 

As both language programs continue to more clearly define their specific 
philosophies, purposes and approaches, such definitions are beginning to overiap 
in imperative and important ways. While today BE and ESL teachers may have 
great difRcdty getting together to coordinate their work, niany have and nxxe are 
moving in this direction. Both programs to differing degrees are begiiming to 
2q)preciate and understand more fiilly die complexity of dual language acquisition 
and learning and therefore of dual language teaching and instruction. First and 
second whole language theory and research is moving in the direction of 
integrating the two (Lessow*HurIey, 1990). 

BE and ESL's main point of intersection lies within the student whose 
linguistic context and circumstances will have required him/ha to develop bodi 
English and another language. This type of student may very well be the 
inajority of students in die near future. English as a first language or English as 
a second language will come to have its counteqart non-English language as a 
first language or a second language. The dual language learning or dual language 
acquisition or development process of these students must be better 
understood by bodi BE and ESL teachers. Sodo-psychc^guistic dieories of 
bilinguistic development are quite new but diey have abeady begun to ihed aome 
light on the psychological processes which dual language kamers e^qKrience. 
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These learoeis £Ke a fonnidable yei noc inq^^ 

undergo developmental changes toward a more/less ideal end-state in each 
language (the continued growth which dq»nds vpoa a supportive devdopmental 
context). 

Both programs arc beginning to understand their mutual goal and rofe UKTC 
fully. Bilingual Education and ESL by another name are both dual language 
instruction prognms. Although their histories aiesooKwhat different today the^ 
both aim at similar linguistic and educational goals: the bilinguisticTbicultural 
developmem of both language ininocity and language majority students. Bodi 
have begun to see biculturalism as a pre*rcquisite for die multicultuxal gcMds 
many educat(x:s aim for, and both see multiculturalism as a way of life global 
society may have to ad(^ to a large extent widiin and across nations. 
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PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND STUDENTS 
INTERACTIVE WHOLE LANGUAGE 



Maria G. Raafrez 
Elva R. MeUor 

Abstract 

In a technological era, reading and critical diinking skills lay 
the foundation for future fuccess. Parents and teachers can work 
together to help students develop comprehension and critical 
thinking skills. By using some simple questioning techniques, 
they can lay ths foundation for helping the child develop 
Imguage. Questioning techniques dc si gBr d to elicit and prance 
different language structures promote language development in a 
natural^ whole language approach. 

Ten questioning techniques complete with the desired 
language structures U> be elicited can be used in a whole language 
setting to promote language and thinking skills. These 
techniques are used as teachers and/or parenu read a stcry with the 
child. They are not presented in a progressive manner ftom simple 
to complex, but as they might be asked based on the stor 
information as it appears in the book. Reading stories and v ^g 
the questioning techniques provide an excellent whole lar uage 
setting contributing to the student's thought process, language 
development, and communication skills while building a bond 
between reader, writer, and student 

Introduction 

In a technological era where most jobs arc requiring higher thinking skills 
and reading abilities, it is essential that students learn from an early age to 
interact in situations which are conducive to dcvcl<q)ing these, Reading to or 
widi children at aU ages through a whole language ^jproadi while observing ten 
simple questioning techniques designed to elicit and practice different language 
suucturcs can promote the necessary critical thinking skills needed for future 
reading and language competence. 

In using stories, preferably good literature, the basic beliefs which make up 
the whole language philosophy are put into place. The students are able to 
proceed from getting the overall picture to discovering the specifics within the 
story. They are actively involved relating to the story, and there is an immediate 
meaning and purpose derived from the reading. Social interaction takes place as 
the questions focus on the exchange of ideas and feelings. Oral language is 
plentiful and when desired smdents may proceed to rewriting parts of the story, 
responding to it, or creating their own story. By engaging in a meaningful 
activity based on the students* interests and backgrounds and providing for active 
participation, the teacher helps tiie students develop a positive self-esteem as 
well as skills in (xal and written language. 

The ten questioning techniques di^noostrate the various stages of thought 
process and language (fevelopment which students move through in both their 
primary language and their second language. The options given in the possible 
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answers nuige from the simplest one word answer to the moie complex sentence 
structures. There is a natural variety of sentence structures and tenses in die 
questions and answers which are easQy practiced. CMberiensesaDdstnictuiescan 
be included as the reading activity is extended. 

The adult needs to keep in mind diat when soidents reqxxid incorrectly or 
with short answers, proper modeling should be provided in a non-threatening 
nuumer. Simply repeaimg the conea st^lctu^^ without identifying t^ 
made by the students will sufBce to expose diem to die form needed. Repetition 
of the types of questions missed with active modeling will provide practice 
which will help master die concqH. 

It is important to point out that die qoesdoning techniques to be presented 
do not constitute whole language instniction perse. Hiey should be considered a 
small part of an instructional program which promotes language develc^Mnent 
and critical thinking skills. Therefore, in cider to understand die questioning 
techniques tiiat will follow, it will be necessary to first explain what whole 
language is not, followed by what it is. To fully appreciate whole language 
philosophy and how questioning techniques are part of this philosophy, a brief 
discussion of the roots of whole language is given and to assist in understanding 
questioning as a technique, a cursory review of the questioning literature is 
presented. The ten questioning techniques will follow, along widi an 
explanation of the language structure^unctions diat diey elicit The last section 
will address some issues concerning the questioning techniques as used by 
parents and teachers of second language learners. 

What Whole Language Is Not 

"Whole language is not a mediod (or a package or a program)" (Edelsky, 
Altwerger, & Flores, 1991, p. 39). •mole language can't be packaged in a kit 
or bound between die covers of texdxxiks or workbooks" (Goodman, 1986, p. 
63). '*It is not an approach per se,diough(tf course some kinds of activities can 
reasonably be characterized as whole language because diey are consonant widi 
this philosophy, while odiers are logically rejected by dus philosc^hy" (Weaver, 

1990, p. 3). Though tiierc are some instructional techniques Uiat may be 
commonly found in whole language classrooms, no one technique or set of 
techniques makes up somediing called a *whole language* mediod" (Rhodes & 
Shanklin, 1989). **So let us Ttpcat: whole language is not a method. Nor are 
there any essential whole language methods. Some roediods are easily made 
congruent widi a whole language peraiective" (Edelsky, Altwerger, & Flores, 

1991, p. 42). 

What Wtaok Language Is 

Goodman (1986) summarizes the essence of whole language ui five points. 
1) Whole language involves die whole learner in learning whole language in 
whole language contexts. Simply stated, diis means diat nodiing, fi*om die 
learner to die learning, is segmented. In order to foster whole language learning, 
die teacher must recognize die totality of die learning process as well as die 
wholeness of die learner. Nbdung or do one is viewed as fragmented or discrete. 
Radier, die learner and die learning simation are seen as a whole. 2) ''Whole 
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language assumes lespect for the language, the leanier, and for the teacher** 
(p.40). Thechildisacc^tedasis. Heisncx viewed as de&dent in any way but 
rather as develc^ing ot emerging. Children are not divided into groups 
comprised of those who can and can*t Likewise, language is not divisible into 
listening, q)eaking, reading, and writing. Language is seen as an integration of 
these, as inclusive. Req)ea for Oe teacher naeans giving teachers req)onsibiIity 
for the instructional program. 3) The focus of i^le language is on meaning. 
Language learning must be meaningful. When language learning occurs in 
aitificial contexts, it loses its function or puipose and becomes meaningless. 
For the same reasons, oral language must occur in authentic ^)eech contexts and 
literacy events, reading and writing, must be authentic. 4) Whole language 
recognizes that learners use language for different purposes and encourages them 
to risk making mistakes while acquiring and devek)ping language, both oral and 
written. S)**In a whole language classroom, all the varied functions of oral and 
written language are appropriate and encouraged** (p. 40). 

Whole language views language, language devek^ment, literacy, and 
learning in very specific ways. These views are ixH exclimve to whole language 
philosophy but rather whole language embraces research from various 
disciplines, including cognitive psychology and learning theory, 
psycholinguistics, sociolinguistics, anthropology, philosophy, and education. 
Whole language views language as: a social semiotic system (Halliday, 1978); a 
''supersystem composed of interdependent, insqnrable subsystems** (Edel^, 
Altwerger, & Flores, 1991, p. 11); predictable (Smith, 1971) and possessing 
aesthetic qualities (Edelsly. Altwergcx, & Flcrcs. 1991). Whole language 
recognizes the universals in language development and sees language learning as 
functional, natural and social (Edclsky, Altwerger, & Floies, 1991). In other 
words, language is learned through use, not by imitation or practice. It occurs 
naturally and as a result of a need to interact socially, that is, with others. 
Whole language views literacy in much the same way as oral language. 
Literacy, reading and writing, devek^ through use, as a dynamic process where 
the learner discovers and uses language (Edelsky, Altwerger, & Flores, 1991). 
Whole language sees learning as a social process (Vygotsky, 1978) best achieved 
through involvement (Rneire, 1970) and as an outgrowth of the leamcr*s interests 
and experimentations (Edelsky, Altwerger, & Flores, 1991). 

The Roots of Whole Language 

As mentioned previously, whole language is a philosophy that has been 
influenced by research fincUngs from many disciplines. Whole language 
philosophy stems from a concept <A learning which recognizes the active 
participation of the learner in deriving meaning as qpposed to a passive, 
imitative role characterized by copying or repeating information. The 
transactional model supports the active concqpt of learning. Many of the beliefs 
attributed earlier to whole language are part of this model 

The basis of the transactional model is the cognitive/social model of 
learning reflected by the work of Vygotsky and Halliday cited previously. Thus, 
learning is seen as a social process through which meanings are created. As 
such, the learner is an active agent engaging in many interactions, taking risks. 
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and making errcHS. The individuaUty of the karoer is admowledged and, 
Cailtne does not exist (Weaver, 1991)* 

By contrast, the transmission model, looted in die behaviorist model, views 
learning as a process of skill*building vdach moves from part-to-wbole and 
simple to complex. Habit formation forms the core of learning and thus the 
teacher directs the teaching and controls the instnictiooal program. Correct 
responses are valued while risk^aking and emvs are discouraged aDdAx 
(Weaver, 1991). 

Whole Language ImpIicatioBS for the Classroom 

Raines and Canady (1990) identiiy six key elements of whole language 
instruction derived from research in psycholinguistics, sociolinguisdcs, and 
emergent literacy. 1) Young children learn through an *iminersioa in language 
and print** (p. 10). The same way that children learn to speak through 
immersion in a language environment, they learn to develop their language 
through an interaction with adults who read mi engage tbem in discussions. 2) 
In order for children to develop their language, they must be provided with 
opportunities and resources to use language. Books provide a prinr^nvKr^/im^nr 
from which they can extend their language and begin to make sense of the 
printed word. 3) Communication needs to be meaningfuL By discussing the 
content of the books read to them, they are able to derive meaniing from the 
^ken, as well as the written word* 4) The teacher serves as a role model for 
conuRunicadon in listening, i^)eaking, reading, and writing. S) Communication 
is seen and accepted as a whole. At the same time, children are accepted as 
readers and writers. The teacher recognizes the various stages of literacy 
devetopment that children exhibit and guides them as they refine their reading a^ 
writing to more closely approximate adult standards, 6) This brings us to the 
last key element, ""attitude of expectancy** (p. 12). The same way that parents 
expect their children to listen and talk, the whole language teacher expects ail 
children to read and write, all the while recognizing the various stages of 
emergent literacy. 

Research on Questioning 

The use of questions in the classroom is not only an inexpensive 
educational tool but also a valuable device for assessing the student's 
understanding of the concq[>ts being taught Research tells us that teachers do 
use questions as a teaching technique and furthermose much of the instructional 
time is spent on answering teachers' questions. According to Bromley (1988) 
teachers ask seventy questions, on an average, within a diirty minute lesson but 
seventy-five percent of the questions asked call for literal or factual uiformation. 
Students need to practice answering questions diat go beyond literal information 
(Bromley, 1988; Donaldson, 1978) but teachers need to ask students questions 
that require critical thinking (Alexander, 1988). 

Questions can be used for many puipoaes. Groisaer (1964) proposes eight 
functions that they may serve. His pisposes and fimctions of questions are of a 
generic nature and may be applied to any lesson or discipUne and whik it cn 
said that every discipline makes use of questioning as a teaching technique. 
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reading uses questioning strategies extensively. The strategies include the 
QuesUon-Answer RelaUonship Strategy (QAR) (Raphael, 1982); the Directed 
Reading-Hiinking AcUvity (DR-TA) (Vacca & Vacca, 1986); the Inferential 
Strategy (Hansen, 1981); the Guided Reading Procedure (GRP) (Manzo, 1969); 
and Radio Reading (Vacca & Vacca, 1986). In addition, efforts to develop 
question taxonomies that describe the different types of questions and purposes 
they achieve are ongoing (Sanders, 1966; Herber, 1970; Pearson & Johnson, 
1978; Raphael, 1982; Goodman et al., 1987; Ada, 1988). 

Basically, questions as an educational tool are important for the teacher to 
use because they permit students to become actively involve4 in the learning 
process rather than be passive recipients of knowledge. Since questions account 
for much of the teacher-learner dialogue, it follows that teachers need to know 
how to ask questions, why they are asking them, and undo'staiid the kinds of 
responses that students might give. Without this, teachers will continue to ask 
mostly literal-level questions. Understanding how questions may be asked, the 
types, and the students' answers should assist not only the teacher but also the 
students. 

Ten Questioning Techniques for 
Developing Language and Thought Process 

Ten question types for developing language and thought process will follow. 
Each will illustrate a different type of question and offer possible student 
answers. Neither the questions nor the student answers are meant to provide a 
question/answer hierarchy but rather to illustrate the types of questions that 
teachers/parents may ask and the types of responses students may give. In order 
to facilitate the student's language development and promote critical thinking 
skills, teachers need to recognize the different types of questions, as well as 
anticipate the kinds of student responses that will be elicited. Second language 
students may initially respond with one-word answers or responses that 
incorporate information from the teacher's question, so the teacher will need to 
help the students move beyond these kinds of responses by asking other types of 
questions. The different questions illustrate how a teacher may lead students to 
use and develop language through the discussion of a story. The book used to 
illustrate the questions is Tyrone, the HorriMe by Hans Wilhelm. 
1. YES/NO Questions. These are the easiest to answer since the answer is 
included in the question. There is also a fifty percent chance that students will 
answer the questions correctly. 

a. Was Boland a little dinosaur? 
Was Boland a little elejAant? 
Possible answers: Yes. 

No. 

Yes, he was a little dinosaur. 

No, he wasn^t a little elephant. He was a 

dinosaur. 

''He was a dinosaur, " clarifies the answer and confirms that ihc student 
comprehends the question by recalling the information from the story. 

b. Did he live with his mother and his father? 
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Observe the use of the auxiliary verb didmtht qoesdoD irfiidi calls for tbe 
presenttenseof the verb /ive. In tbe exten(kd student answer not osing iiJ in 
the sentence* there is a need for the student to know bow to use the past lense 
form Uv€(L 



The use of tbe emi^tic can also be included: Yes, be did live with them. 
2. OR Questions. Again* tbe answer is included in tbe question but now tbe 
student is required to make a choice. 

Did Bdand play or fight with the other dinosaur children? 

Irregular verbs will come in easily and again the strucnire with dSJ will need 
to be emphasized with some students. 

Possible answers: He played 



It is possible to practice the present tense form does with these same 
questions. Then it will be necessary to notice that the answer will call for a 
change in the third person singular verb. 

Does Boland play or fight with the other dinosaur children? 



However* it is important to note that if does is included in the negation* 
then the 5 is no longer eropk}yed widi Ae main verb. 

Possible answer: He doesn't fight He plays with them. 
3. SHORT ANSWER Questions. Ibese are questions which usually begin 
with: who, where, when, what In these the child needs to recall story 
information* but the answer is not in the question. What, who, and where 
questions will elicit different types of noun answers: things* persons* places* 
respectively* while when questions will call for an adverb. Here it is important 
to note that the student needs to be able to identify what is being asked about 
specifically. The signal is in the question wonL The skill is to differentiate 
between the k^ question words. 

What was Boland? 

Who did he live with? 

Where did he Uve? 

When did he Uve? 

Possible answers: Boland was a dinosaur. 



Possible answers: 



Yes. 
No. 

Yes* he did 
No,hedida*t 

Yes* he lived with his mother and his father. 

Yes, he lived with them. 

No* he didn't live with his mother and his 

&ther. 

No* he didn't live with d>enL 



He fought 
He {dayed with them 
He fou^t with them. 

He didn't fi^t with them; he played with 
them. 

He didn't piay with them; he fought with 
them. 



Possible answers: 



He i^ys with the other dinosaur children. 
He fights with them. 
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He lived wilfa fas mother and father. 
UtVNeiinM swamp forest. 
Bt^yei long ago. 

Notice that these answers ask for a combination transfonnation and 
completion from the students and even though Aey can answer with one word or 
a i^urase, they should be encouraged to use extended language or complete 
sentence reqjonses. 

4. THOUGHT Questions. These questions usually start with how or why. 
The students need to process infonnation, express their own thoughts, and 
demonstrate ccxnprehension of what was read. 

Why was Tyrone called Tyrone die booible? 
How does abully act? 

Possible answers: He was called Tyrone the honible because ~. 

A bully 

Thought questions lend themselves to a variety of interpretations. ^'Does 
bigger and stronger make a bully?** All the answers may be considered conect 
but when there is doubt that the student has fully tbou^t dirough die answer, 
rather than saying the answer is not correct, the teacher should ask the student to 
clarify (x support the answer. *^hy do you think that .^?** 

Thought questions serve two additional functions* 1) They lend themselves 
to bringing in txaditicHial sayings or morals, such as, *T>o imto others as you 
would have others do unto you.** 2) They provide a way to relate specifically to 
the student*s own experiences. 

How does the one being bullied feel? 

Have you ever been a bully? How did you feel as abully? 

Have you ever been bullied? How did you fed? How do you think the 

buOy felt when he was bullying you? 

5. SERIES RECALL Questions. These questions ask the child to 
remember a number of £acts from the story which were just stated Instead of 
asking the students to recall discrete or isolated facts as simple recall questions 
do, they are asked to relate a series of events which may be found in a paragraph 
or over several pages of die stoiy. 

Do you remember three dungs Tyrone did to Boland? 
Possible answers: First he ... 

Then he ... (or Next he ... or Second he ...) 
HnaUy he ... (or Last he ... or lliird he ...) 
If the students have difficulty recalling the events, ask Uieni to close tiieir 
eyes and try to picture what happened. An extensicm of this con be to have the 
stiidents tell, diOT r, or write about a process which tiiey undertook. 

6. DESCRIPTION Questions. The students are asked to verbally describe 
what was read or what was seen. This helps them develop the ability to use 
adjectives and adverbs, b provides an excellem opportunity for the teacher 
webinng and provide the written wcxds for them to visualize and read. 

What did IVione k)ok like? 

Can you tell me about Tyrone? What was be like? Howdidbeact? 
Possible answers: He was big and ugly, etc. 

An extension might include having the student draw various characters widi 
lines drawn to words describing thenu 
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7. WHYaiKlHOWQuestk)QSiclaiedtotliechi^ After asking about the 
event in the story, the next question is directed to tiie child's own life or 
reaction. These questions may ask the student to draw a conc l us ion , cmi Ml hi7 )r, 
relate a personal expcrknoe, and/br reflect on past ac^^ 

"^ydidBolandhaveadiS/J^rtimesfe^ Note the change of word; 
the suxy uses hard. In cider to extend the student's vocabulary, it helps tt> use 
synonyms as well as to introduce antonyms and to discuss homonyms. 

How would you fed if Tyrone was bullying you? 

Whatwouklyoudo? 

Have you ever had someone do that to you? 

Do you ever have a hard tune sleqang? Why? 

As an extension the students could draw dieir own story and write it to 
the best of their ability. This provides the teacher with valuable input on the 
skills the students have mastered and those geas needing additional prac^ 

8. RECALLING A SERIES IN CORRECT ORDER, This could be a scries 
of events which are ^mad out over the story or within an extended context, 
several paragraphs. 

Let's see if we can remember bow Boland tried to solve his problem. 

9. RETELLING THE STORY. The students may go through the book 
telling the story in their own words. Recalling the story characters and 
sequencing the events by paraphrasing permit them to engage in cocuiected 
discourse in a meaningful way. 

Can you tell roe the story in your own words? 

10. CHANGING THE STORY. The child may decide to -change some parts 
or characters or events. Creative thinking, synthesizing, and evaluating are 
necessary skills for the student to enq)Ioy in answering this type of question. 

What if Boland became the bully? 

Language Structures & Functions Elicited Through Questions 

The discussion that follows is offered to assist in understanding the language 
structures and functions that the questions elicit These are not intended for the 
parents. Parents do not need \o imderstand these in order to use the questioning 
techniques. They are provided for the teacher to illustrate how questions may be 
used to help students develc^ their language and thinking skiUs. 
L YES/NO Questions. Even thou^ students inay re^ond with a simple yes 
or no, they should be encouraged to incorporate the information from the 
question into their answers. To do this requires the student to move the 
information and make what is called a movement transformatkxi (Celce-Murda 
& Larsen-Reeman, 1983). By rei^acing the proper noun, Boland, with the 
pronoun he, the student inakes a substitudon transformation (Celce-Murcia & 
Larsen-Fr&eman, 1983). When Ae teacher asks if Boland was an elephant, she 
checks on die s&idenfs recall of a story character and provides an opportunity fa: 
the student to use the negative participle NOT, or its contracted and suflSxed 
form, -NT. 

2. OR Questions. Thepasttenseof the auxiliary verb DO is used in die OR 
questions,callingfortheuseof past tense verbs in die answers. Thestudentis 
given the opportunity to practice using regular and irregular past tense verbs. 
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3. SHORT ANSWER Questions. The student continues using 
tiansfonnations in the answers but must now simply additional infonnation lo 
complete the response. 

4. THOUGHT Questions. These questions can ask die student to draw a 
conclusion from the story information or offer an e3q)Ianatory or predictive 
inference. 

5. SERIES RECALL Questions. The student is asked to organize explicidy 
stated infonnation from a limited context, e.g., a paragiq^ of the story in a 
sequential manner. 

6. DESCRIPTION Questions. A description requires the student to recall 
specific characteristics or qualities of a character or an event 

7. WHY afui HOW Questions related to die chikL By relating the story 
infcKroation to his own experiences, the student is able to understand the story 
fiom a personal per^)ective. 

8. RECALLING A SERIES IN CORRECT ORDER* This question differs 
signij^cantiy from the Series Recall question, since it asks for infcmnation 
revealed Uuoughout the story. Whereas a Series Recall question may be 
answered in one sentence, a Recalling a Series question requires connected 
disco urse, a paragraph-type reqxMse. 

9. RETELLING THE STORY. The language functions demonstrated by diis 
type of question are similar to the previous type but differ in scope. Recallinga 
Series question will deal widi only q)ecific events fiom die story while retelling 
die story will q>an the entire book. This type of question, Xan you tell me the 
story in your own words,** is important for another reason. It a^ the child to 
recognize an indirect speech act Although the question can be answered with a 
yes or no, eidier reqxxise would be iruqjpropriate. The student is being asked to 
recall, organize, and state die significant events ot die sttxy. 

10. CHANGING THE STORY. The saident*s creative use of language as 
well as critical thinking skills are needed in order to answer this type of question . 

Relating Questioning Techniques to 
Parents and Second Language Learners 

Parents are not expected to know the theories of learning that govern 
educational pedagogy or the language structures and functions that questioning 
techniques elicit, but they can be encouraged to interact widi dieir children in a 
meaningfid, positive way that ficilitates the child*s language develqmient and 
promotes critical thinking. It is not unrealistic to provide them widi a list of 
the questions and th. student*s answers, minus the explanation of the language 
structures and functions, and explain to them how they can ask different 
questions while they read to their child« One of the governing principles of 
whole language identified by Weaver (1991) states, *io foster emergent reading 
and writing in particular, whole language teachers attempt to rqplicate the 
strategies parents use successfully to ftimpi^^^ the acquisition ot language and 
the *nanual* acquisition of literacy** (p. 23). Parents can be helped to see that 
they already know how to stimulate their chiU and die same way that perfection 
is not expected from dieir child, it is not expected finom them. The goal is to 
read with die child and ask questions to promoce language and critical thinkiiig. 
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To e:cplain some coocenis or issues lelated lo bow parents may use these 
questiofiiflg techniques and how they relate to second language learners, a 
questi(Mi and answer format will be used. 

Haw do parents know when to move on to the next levd The 
questions are not arranged in a hieraidiyt but as diey might be adKd based on ^ 
story information as it appears in the book. To impose an orderly, linear, 
hierarchkal sequence to die questkms wouM violaie whole language pU 
Rather, the parent, as well as the teacher, ask die questions naturally in a 
conversational manner. If the child cannot answer the question, the 
parentAeacher may supply the answer in a non-threatening or non-judgmental 
fashion. 

How many questions at each level are ''enough"? This would be like 
asking, How do you know when an in£uu is full wbicn you*re feeding him?** 
You know because the child lets you know. If die chikl is frustrated or confused, 
you try a different type of question. The key is to pennit the child to experience 
success while developing his ability. Some sfimnbirinn is necessary for growdi 
but too much results in frustration. 

Should the questions be asked during or threading? Questions should be 
asked as needed to ^)proximate the nanval acquisition of literacy fostered by 
parents when Uiey interact with their child. Questions should not intenupt the 
story sequence but enhance a namral social inteiactioo between the parent/teacher 
and the child Some questions are best asked after the story is read and others 
during die reading. 

What the parent or teacher asks a question in one language and the student 
responds in another? *This language [die chikl's first language] has been so well 
learned that no conscious effort is involved in its use. It is deqdy internalized. 
Children*s language is as much a part of diem as their own skin. Rejection of 
children's language may be more deeply distuibing than rejection of their skin 
color. The latter is only an insult, the former strikes at dieir ability to 
communicate and express their needs, feelings -dieir selves** (Goodman & 
Goodman, 1991, p. 85). 

Should the chiUfs dialect be allowed in the process? ^Tor whole language 
teachers what is important is that each dialect is a bona fide language system. 
Speakers o( low-stams dialects do not speak standard English pocdy; diey sptsk 
their home dialects well. Teacher need to be well aware of dus fact in daily 
instruction ...Whole language imidies celebrating language in all its variety. 
We stait in whole language, as Dewey advised, where die child is. Ihe goal is 
never to reject one language form and replace it with another. Radier, the goal is 
to expand on die base of die home dialect and to support leaniers as diey add 
odier dialects and registers to their repertoire" (Goodman & Goodman, 1991, p. 
83). 

When, how, or should the child be allowed to ask questions and the adult 
respond? It is important for the child to be allowed to ask questions. Asking 
questions is a form of making predictions ... predicting is critical to 
comprehensi(Hi ... much of die research siq>pofts die idea that children who are 
good questioners are also good conqxebenders** (Bromley, 1988, p. 113). 

How does one use the first andUor second language when using these 
questions? A guiding principle of whole language is on **meaning* Assuming 
die teacher knows die chikl*s native language, die should use die first language 
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as needed to convey meaning, all tbe while helping the child develop 
communicative competence in English* 

Should the book be readfirst in Ofie language or mother? When shotdd the 
book be read in the other language? If the classroom is bilingual or if the 
teacher is bilingual* the teacher can choose when the book will be read in die 
first language. Usually in a bilingual classroom, die cuniculum dictates when 
language arts is provided in the first language and in English. If die classroom 
is not a bilingual classroom but the teacher is bilingual, the decision should be 
based on die student's £uniliady with die coQcqpcsm die first lao^ Whole 
language recognizes the importance (tf building on what die chiU 
the child knows more dian most realize or acknowledge. In addition, liteacy in 
the first language transfer to die second *X)iice literacy is developed in the first 
language, die development of literacy in die second kngoi^ comes much more 
easily** (Krashen, 1991, p. 86). Lower-level literacy, die ability to read in die 
first language, transfers to die second language whfle hi^ier-level literacy, 
problem sdiving, need not be re-Iearoed in die second language. 

If die teacher is not bilingual, the parents will be die ones to introduce the 
book in the first language. Whole I^guage philosophy strongly believes in 
involving die parents, bodi at school and at home. 

Conclusions 

Merely using a quesdoning strategy does not make a lesson whole language- 
based. Questioning techniques are used extensively by teachers at each level in 
all disciplines* Whole language instrtiction is more than one technique; it is 
rooted in an instructional program that encompasses every activity, every 
student, every parent and recognizes that teaching skills in isolation is as 
detrim^tal to the instructional program as not recognizing die knowledge that 
each child brings to the classroom. Tbe questioning techniques are provided as 
one tool to be used as part of a total instructional program, a program which 
assumes a holistic a^rproach to language, leaching, and learning. 

All of diese questioning techniques lend themselves to extended activities 
using drawings and writing in eidier a journal or notebook. The atmo^)here fcM* 
the story reading and the questioning techniques should be warm and conducive 
to learning in a relaxed non-threatening maimer. Apidk:ation of the dolls should 
be encouraged in odier activities. Progress should be inonitofed in order to keq) 
die interaction stimulating. And last but not least, it is inqxvtant to provide 
parents widi die techniques in dieir own language to be used widi books which 
will foster die devek^ment of die child's primary language. 
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APPENDIX 

DffiZT^CNICAS ENTERROGATIVAS PARA EL DES ARROLLO DEL 
LENGUAGE Y DEL PENS AMENTO 

1 . Preguntas cootestadas con Sf/NO. Estas son las preguntas mils ficiles 
decontestaryaquelaiespuestaestienlaimgunta. Tainbi6n existe una 
ppobalHlidad de contestar correctamente 50% del tiempo. 

a. ^Era Boland un pequefio dinosauio? 
^Era Boland un pequefk) elefante? 
Respuestas posibles: Sf. 

No. 

Sf, £1 era un pequefk) dinosauio. 
No, £1 no era un pequefio elefante. 1^1 
era un dinosauio. 

b. ^Vivfa 61 con su manUl y su p^? 
Respuestas posibles: S f . 

No. 

Sf vivfa. 
No vivfa. 

Sf, 61 vivfa con su mami y papi. 
Sf, vivfa con ellos. 

No, 61 no vivfa con su mam^ y su papi. 
No, 6\ no vivfa con ellos. 

2. Preguntas de O. La respuesta otia vez se encuentra en la piegunta pero 
ahora existe una opci6n. 

^Jugaba 0 peleaba Boland con los ouos pequefk>s dinosauros? 
Respuestas posibles: Jugaba. 

Peleaba. 

Jugaba con ellos. 
Peleaba con ellos. 

No peleaba con ellos, jugaba con ellos. 
No jugaba con ellos, peleaba con ellos. 

3. Preguntas con RESPUESTAS CORTAS. Estas preguntas 
nonnabnente empiczan con: ^^Qui£n? iD6nde? iCuSndo? iQu6?. En 
estas el nifionecesitarecordarinfonnacidn. Laie^Hiestanose 
encuentra en la pregunta. 

^Qui6i era Boland? 
^Con qui6n vivfa? 
^,D6nde vivfa? 
^Cu^do vivi6? 

Respuestas posibles: Boland era undinosauro. 

Boland vivfa con su mami y su papl. 
Vivfa en un bosque pantanoso. 
Vivid bace mucho tiempo. 

4. Preguntas que requieren PENS AMIENTO. Estas preguntas 
nonnabnente empiezan con c6mo o por qu6. El nifk> necesita piocesar 
infonnacidn y expresar sus prc^os pensamients o su comprensidn de lo 
que fue lefdo. 

iPor qu6 le Uamaban a Tyrone, Tyrone el Homble? 
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^Ctoio actfia un peleonero? 

Respuestas posibles: Le llamaban Tyrone el H(Hrible 

pcKque ... 
Un peleonero ... 

5. PieguntasdeElECORDARUNASERIE. Elnutonecesitapoder 
lecoidar varios datos los cuales acaban de ser i^esentato 
^Recuerdas las ti^ cosas que le hizo Tyiooe a Boland? 
Respuestas posibles: Primero 61 ... 

Luego 61 ... (o En seguida 61 ... o 
Segundo 61 ...) 

Bnalmente 61 ... (o Por Ultimo 61 ... or 
Tercero61 ...) 

6. PreguntasdeDESCRIPCl6N. El nifio debe describir verbalmente lo 
que fue lefdo o visto. 

^Qu6 apariencia tenia Tyrone? 

<>fe puedes platicar sobre Tyrone? ^Cdmoera? ^Cdmo actuaba? 
Respuestas posibles: tl era grande y feo ... 

7. Preguntas de ^POR QUfi? y ^COmO? relacionadas al nifio. 
Despu6s de preguntar sobie un evento en el cuento, la siguiente 
pregunta se dirije a la vida o rcacci6n del nifio. 

^Por qu6 tenia Boland dificultad en dormir? 

^Cdmo te sentirias si Tyrone estuviera peleando contigo? 

6Qu6harias? 

^Aiguna vez bas tenido a alguien que te ha tratado asf? 
^Hastenido dificultad dunniendo a veces? ^Porqu6? 

8. RECORDANDO UNA SERE EN EL ORDEN CORRECTO. 
Estas pueden ser series de eventos que occuien a trav6s del cuento. 
Vamos a ver si podemos lecordar como trat6 Boland de resolver sus 
problemas. 

9. CONTANDO EL CUENTO DENUEVO. El nifio puede repasar el 
libro contando el cuento en sus pr(^ias palalxas. 

10. CAMBIANDO EL CUENTO. El nifio puede decidir cambiar algunas 
partes o eventos del cuento. 

qu6 pasarfa si Boland se convieite en un peleonero? 
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Abstract 

This paper briefly reviews seven false assumptions often held 
about bilingual learners and gives whole principles that offer 
alternatives to those false assumptions. We then discuss in depth 
a seventh false assumption that directly deals with supporting the 
bilingual learner's first language: "Learning must take place in 
English to facilitate assimilation." By giving specific classroom 
examples, we suggest ways of working with English as a second 
language learners using their flrst language in the whole language 
classroom. 

The seven false assumptions examined in this paper include: 
(1) learning proceeds from part to whole; (2) classes should be 
teacher-centered; (3) lessons should serve future needs of students; 
(4) learning takes place as individuals practice skills and form 
habits; (5) learning oral language proceeds learning to read and 
write; (6) bilingual learners have limited potential; (7) learning 
should take place in English to facilitate assimilation. It is 
concluded that when Whole Language teachers provide primary 
language support, their approach is the best one for bilingual 
learners. 

After a presentation given at a recent Whole Language conference, we were 
surprised and concerned when bilingual teachers in the audience came up to us 
afterwards thanking us for being so supportive of primary language development 
for second language students. There was concern because it seemed obvious to us 
that whole language advocates would naturally supp(Kt bilingual education. One 
goal of whole language is to teach the whole person, and that goal naturally 
includes drawing on and building on the strengths of the first language and 
culture of all students. 

That experience promoted serious thinking about the message that sc»ne 
educators may be getting about whole language and its purpose, especially for 
language minority students. Because whole language teachers support second 
language students by providing comprehensible input (Krashen, 1985), teachers 
may believe that primary language support is not necessary if a teacher is using 
whole language. Supp(M^t for the Hrst language and culture of second language 
students is essential. Whole Language teachers can support the first language 
and culture of all their students even when the teachers have children from many 
different language backgrounds and do not themselves speak the first languages 
of their students. 

This paper we will briefly review six common-sense assumptions often held 
about second language learners, and we will give the whole language principles 
that offer alternatives to those assumptions. Then it will discuss in depth a 
seventh assumption that directly deals with supporting the first language: 
"Learning must take place in English to facilitate the acquisition of English." 
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By giving specific classroom examples, the paper will suggest ways of woridng 
with Engli^ as a second language learners using their first language in the 
Whole Language classroom. 

Second Language Learners: Common-sense Assumptions and 
Whole Language Principles 

The instruction that many second language learners have received in schools 
has been, for the most part, fragmented and disempowering (Crawford, 1989; 
Cummins, 1989; Flores, 1982). This instruction has often been based on a set 
of assumptions about bilingual students that serve to limit their potential as 
learners freeman & Freeman, 1989a; Freeman & Freeman, 1989b; Freeman & 
Freman, 1989c). Below, there are seven assumptions that have hindeied school 
success for language minority students. Each of these assumptions is contrasted 
with a Whole Language principle which expands the potential for educational 
success. 



Assumptions about Bili ngual Learners 



Common-sense Assumptions 

1. Learning proceeds 
from part to whole. 

2. Lessons should be 
teacher centered 
because learning is the 
transfer of knowledge 
from the teacher to 
ti)e student 



Whole Language Principles 

1. Learning proceeds 
from whole tapart. 

2. Lessons should be 
learner centered because 
learning is the active 
construction ol kmwledge 
by the student 



3. Lessons should prepare 
students to function in 
society after schooling. 

4. Learning takes place 

as individuals practice skills 
and form habits 



3. Lessons should have 
meaning and purpose 
fcx \bc student now. 

4. Learning takes place as groups 
engage in meaningful 

social interaction. 
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5. In a second language, 
oral language acquisi- 
tion precedes the 
development of literacy. 

6. The learning potential 
of bilingual students is 
limited. 

7. Learning should take 
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5. In a second language 
oral and written 
language are acquired 
simultaneously. 

6. Learning potential is 
expanded through faith 
in tiie learner. 

7. Learning should take 
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place in English to fac- 
ilitate the acquisition 
of English. 



place in the first language 
to build coDcqHs and 
facilitate the rxquisition 
of Engli^. 



Aj;5;Mmptinn #1: Learning Goes from Part to Whole 

Traditionally, language teaching has been fragmented with lessons focusing 
on the teaching of isolated vocabulary words, the grammar rules, w the sounds 
of the target language. Although it may seem logical that the learning of a 
second language should proceed from these small parts to the whole, it is not 
psychological. Our brains are constantly trying to make sense of the parts we are 
given. We continually try to figure out what the whole is. When we are shown a 
part of a puzzle, for example, we immediately try to visualize the whole picture. 
Normally, we look at the picture on the cover of the box. 

When second language learners are taught parts of a language out of the 
context of functional language use, they are often at a loss as they try to put the 
parts together. They have no big picture to look at. As a result, students may 
memorize irregular verbs for a test, but use them inappropriately in 
conversation because there is no connection between the test, with its emphasis 
on isolated parts, and a real conversation, which demands a focus on the whole 
communicative intent of language. 

Second language learners have even mote problems learning the parts when 
their experiential background is not the same as the teacher's or other students* 
backgrounds. Because of this, the whole, the way these parts fit together, is 
difficult for these students to figure out An example of this comes from Pao, a 
Southeast Asian student from Vince*s fourth grade classroom. Pao recently wrote 
"You somebody" in his journal when trying to describe a recent field trip. 
Fortunately, his teacher realized the student was trying to make sense of the 
name for the National Park they had visited, "Yosemite." Pao had heard the name 
and was trying to fit the name into English language words he already knew. 
Since Vince had shared Pao's experience, he was able to fit the parts of language 
Pao produced into a meaningful whole. 

Whole to part! indu ctive vs. dediir.rivft reasoning? 

The question of whether to teach from part to whole or whole to part is not 
a new way to get at skills. Nor is it a revival of the old debate over inductive 
versus deductive teaching either. Whole language teachers often present students 
with specific examples and ask students to draw general conclusions. Whole 
language teachers involve students in both inductive and deductive reasoning. In 
addition, they encourage students to engage in abducUve reasoning. In this kind 
of divergent thinking, students move away from established patterns and 
brainstorm new solutions to problems and see subjects in new ways. In whole 
language classrooms, teachers and students use all kinds of reasoning to explore 
questions that interest both the teacher and the students. However, the focus is 
always on the larger concept, and students are always aware of the big question 
they are trying to answer. 
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Asaumptiop #2: Lessons should be Teacher -Tlenteiied 

Vince was also successful with Fao because be centered on the learner. 
Since EngUsh as a second language learners do not know English and the readier 
does, there is often a ten4)tation to have a teacher-centered rather than a learner- 
centered classroom. It is important to remind ourselves as educators that 
language-minority students know a lot, they just do not speak English. In 
Crossing the Schoolhouse Border (Olsen, 1988L a report on California 
immigrant students, this was clearly explained in an interview with one eleventh 
grade Mexican student who felt misplaced when the school put him in Basic 
Math: 

For me, they shouldn't have put me in Basic Math. I should 
have been in Algebra. But there is more English vocabulary 
in Algebra so they said I couldn't take it until I learned more 
English. I felt I was ending time with things I already 
knew, but then that's required of Latin inunigrants. We 
waste our time because we don't know English yet ( p. SOI 

Second language learners have many stories to tell and will do so eagerly 
when given the opportunity to talk about their experiences. Many people 
working with language-min(»ity students have listened to them and encouraged 
them to talk. Telling their stories has empowered these students and informed us 
as educators. Another quote from Crossing the Schoolhouse Border given by a 
tenth grade Mexican immigrant shows us how learner-centered classrooms can 
make a difference: 

My ESL Teacher helped me a lot in my first year here. I 
could relax there. I wasn't afiraid. She told me not to be afraid 
to talk and she helped me. In my other classes I was always 
confused and lost and I didn't want to ask anything because 
of my bad English ... (p.62). 

In many whole language classrooms, immigrant students write their 
personal histories and, in this way, are able to show their background 
knowledge, their creativity and learn English at the same time. A poem in a 
book published by ESL students, written by Ger Vang, a Hmong middle school 
student, provides us with background, demonstrates his creativity, and shows his 
increasing command of English: 

Mv Life 
My house in 
Thailand was 

a little dirty but 
not so much. When we 

lived in Thailand 
I was little. I didn't know anything. 
I just played and 
jumped the rope. 
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Wb^ I came to the 
United States 
Ihadto 
study 
very 
had. 

When 
I 

get 

home. I 
study 
help 
eat 
clean 
watch 
woric 
Then 
P 

L 

A 

Y. 



Assumption #3: Lessons Should Focas on the Future 

All too often, the curriculum is centered on the future. Students are told to 
leam because "someday you are going to need to know what is being taught 
today." Kindergarten content is taught so children will be "ready" for first grade, 
first grade i^epares children for second, and this future orientation continues all 
the way through high school or even college where students are prepared to 
function in society in the future. A goal of whole language teachers is to give 
students a function and purpose for what tiiey are doing now. These teadiers have 
found tiiat unless students see a present purpose in what they are learning, tiiey 
usually will not leam it. 

Jane, a resource teacher who works with Hispanic students, has found a way 
to make writing meaningful and purposeful for students. Instead of using writing 
as a form of punishment, she has students write to avoid being punished. In this 
writing sample, Miguel shows his ability to use logical argumentation as he 
writes to convince Jane that he should have his ball back. 

Why do I deserve my ball 

I deserve to have my ball becous it cost alot of money. And my dad 
will get mad at me for loesing it And my mc»n will get mad at me 
becous she will say diat she waisted all of her money to some man 
for a teacher could take it away. All I want is my ball. I was 
playing with it when the bell rang because when I got to school 
evrybody had tiie courts and I was board so when the bell rang 
I started to have some fun. Becous I didn't have fun befor the bell 
rang. Please may I have my ball back? Thank you. Miguel 
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While Miguel's writing contains errors in spelling and grammar* his. 
message can be understood, and because be is engaged in writing, be is moving 
toward control of conventional forms. The writing be does here serves an 
immediate need for Miguel. 

Francis, an adult education ESL teacher, shared an example of student work 
with us that shows how powerful writing can be for second language learners 
when there is a function and ari immediate purpose for the writing. One of her 
students, a Lao mother, produced a two-page essay because she wanted ber 
children to remember that life was not always as good as they have it now. 

Although the letter contains non-conventional granmiar and spelling, the 
message is clear and the mother's voice comes through strongly as she tells of 
life before the arrival of the Vietnamese Communists and the contrast after: 
"After that in 1975 Vietnamie Conmiunist belong to the Laos They wer kill 
orther people...who do not belong with their side..." She tells of her fear, "if 
they want to killer someone they came to the house at night time they todk the 
peple to the Jungle and kill, it make me scare in my life..." She describes the 
hardships, When i swim the Mekong river I was afriad of many thing 
snakes, crocodiles leech the communitist and water when I were in the camp I did 
not have clothes or blanket ..." She ends her story with, "... in my new life I 
have a new land to stay and freedom." This mother had a function and an 
immediate puiposo for using her new language. 

Students often have difOcuIty studying for things they will need in the 
future. They learn best when they understand how assignments serve their 
pcesent needs. 

Assumption #4: Learning Takes Place as Students Work Alo ne to Form 
Habits 

Because it is assumed that second language learners do not speak English 
correctly and might teach each other poor habits if they interact in English, they 
are sometimes isolated to work alone except when the teacher is controlling the 
language use while working with the whole class. Researchers (Long & 
Porter, 1985; Kagan, 1986) have shown, however, that group woik facilitates 
language learning. Not only does group wcwk give second language learners more 
opportunities to use language, but it also improves the quality of the language 
used and motivates to use language in meaningful ways. 

In whole language classrooms, students woric together on projects to explore 
topics of interest to them. They investigate questions by reading together and 
talking together, and then they write up their findings and sometimes also 
present their findings orally to others. In Charlene's fourth grade classroom, 
children with different language backgrounds prepared a unit on oceanogr^hy to 
present to other classes in the school. Groups of children became experts on sea 
animals of their choice. They read about the animals, visited an ocean aquarium, 
wrote about their sea animals for a class book, made models of the animals to 
scale, decorated their classroom like an ocean, and then presented their knowledge 
to other classes and to parents who came to visit their student-created ocean 
aquarium on display. 

Charlene's students developed a great deal of written and oral language as 
they worked together on this project. They conducted their research, did their 
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writing, and made their presentations in small groups. As they woiked togedier, 
both their language ability and their understanding of academic content increased 
muchmocerapidly than if they had carried out mcxe typical individual research 
projects. 











WE HOM 


tH€ no 



Figure 1: Illustrations and story written by Dang about Valentine's Day 
experience. 



AsRiimptton #5: Language Develops through the Sequence of Listening. 
Speaking. Reading and Writing 

Traditionally, language teaching has moved from listening to speaking, 
from speaking to reading, and from reading to writing. The assumption has been 
that oral language acquisition precedes the develofHiient of literacy especially for 
second language learners. However, researchers looking at the development of 
literacy in second language children have shown that students belieflt from being 
exposed to all four modes, listening, speaking, reading and writing, ftom the 
beginning. Many second language learners read and write before they q)eak or 
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understand oral language (Ferreiro & Tebeiosky, 1979; Hudelsoo, 1984,1986; 
Urziia, 1986; 1989; Rigg, 1986; Edelsky, 1986). 

In Katie's pie-first classrocnn, students discuss ideas and activities, read 
together, and write stories. They also write in their interactive journals daily. 
Children for whom English is a second language read and write from the start in 
Katie's classroom. This is demonstrated cleariy by a story written by I>ang Vue, 
a Hmong child. The children had talked and read about Valentine's Day. They 
made valentines and exchanged them and had their party. The next day. Dang 
choose to write and illustrate a story about the experience. 

This example from Dang shows the value of introducing reading and writing 
from the beginning. There is no need to insist on perfect pronunciation before 
allowing a student to read or write. In fact, if students fail to develop literacy 
skills fairly rapidly, they will not be able to succeed at the academic tasks 
required of them. 

Aj^Riimptmn #6: Limited English Proficient Students arft alsn lAmiteA in 

Other Ways 

There is a tendency to underestimate the potential of second language 
learners because they do not speak English or because their background is 
different from the mainstream. Sometimes teachers or administrators view 
students who speak English as a second language as all the same, as a kind of 
"problem" that must be solved After reading about second language learners and 
bilingual education and the importance in believing in their potential (Cunmuns, 
1989; Krashen, 1985; Freeman & Freeman, 1989a), a teacher and graduate 
student who works with language-minority students recently reported on 
experiences she has had: 

It has disturbed me greatly to sit in teachers' lounges and be 
approached by other teachers with the proposition that I take 
some of their "below grade level" Hispanic students for reading 
because they "just didn't know how to motivate them."... I 
have actually seen teachers look at their class lists, count the 
language minority surnames and begin to formulate the high, 
middle, and low reading groups! 

While some teachers don't believe that bilingual learners can succeed, many 
are discovering daily that when teachers have faith in their students, those 
students can exceed expectations. Tammy, a student teacher, relates this story 
about having faith in the learner: 

Roberto was a troublemaker. He not only never did his work, 
he kqpt others frc^n doing theirs. He was disrespectful to me 
and I found it hard to like him. After our readings and 
discussions in class about having faith in the learner, I decided 
to try to be positive with Roberto. I smiled at him. I went to 
his desk and helped him with an assigimient. One afternoon of 
positive response and he blossomed like a wilting plant that 
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has been watered! I could not believe what a difference my 
positive encouragement had made. 

When educators believe in learners, they make it possible for students to believe 
in themselves and succeed. 

Assnmption #7: Learning should Take Place in English to Facilitate the 
Acquisition of English 

Opponents of bilingual education argue that students should be taught in 
English to become fluent in English and compete in our society. The 
controversy surrounding die benefits of bilingual education has continually 
confused not only the public but also educators. Since 1968 when the Bilingual 
Education Act was added as an amendment to the 1965 Hementaiy and Secondary 
Education Act, there has been misunderstanding about the purpose and 
effectiveness of bilingual education fat language minority students. Bilingual 
education has been attacked by former President Reagan (Crawford, 1989) and 
former Secretary of Education, Bennett (1985) in the past and continues to be 
attacked in the present by U.S. English advocates (Imhoff, 1990). 

Whole Language proponents believe that one of the best ways to show faith 
in second language learners is to support the development of their first language. 
When teachers support students' first language, they build on their strengths and 
validate them as individuals. They teach the whole child. Using a student's first 
language in school is important for several reasons: 1) Students build important 
background knowledge and concepts in their first language, and this helps them 
succeed academically later: 2) language-minority students come to value their 
own language and culture; and 3) second language students nudntain important 
family ties and become valuable, bilingual members of the larger community. 

Cummins (1989), Krashen & Biber (1988), and CoUier (1989) have all 
shown that bilingual education leads to acaciemic success. There is considerable 
research to support that students who speak, read and write their first language 
well, succeed academically in English. The conmion sense assumption that 
"more English equals more English" does not hold true. Frank Smith (1985 ) 
argues that we cannot learn what we do not understand. English is more 
comprehensible to language minority students when they are provided with 
background information about the content in their first language (Krashen, 
1985). When concepts are taught in the first language, second language learners 
are able to quickly grasp those ideas and the language associated with those ideas 
in English (Cummins, 1989; Krashen, 1985). 

Bilingual teachers cm support English as a second language students by 
providing content instruction for them in their first language and allowing them 
to respond in dieir first language to ihe concepts they are developing. Kay, a 
bilingual kindergarten teacher, taught a lesson to her students that supported their 
first language and led to the acquisition English. First, Kay read two different 
versions of Goldilocks in Spanish: Los Tres Oso s v Bucles de Pro and LOS TfeS 
Osos v Ricitos de Pro . Kay and the students then developed a chart cOTiparing 
the two stories. The kindergarten children showed a good und^tanding of how 
the stories were the same yet different The charting done with the teacher as the 
scribe is shown below: 
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Diferente 

Los Tres Oso y Ricitos de Pro 

Ricitos se penli6 en el bosque 

Unconejoleayud6 

Los osos tenfan chocolate 

No habia una silla que se quebr6 

Ricitos tiene pelo chino. 

Los dibujos eran bechos con l^piz. 

Todos se ponen amigos. 

Ricitos, en el fin, piensa que ve a ios 

tres osos diciendo "adios**.. 



Difeieote 

Los Tres Osos y Bucle^; de Om 

Ricitos estaba paseandose en el bosque 

Estabatraviesa. 

CcHnian sopa. 

La silla pequefia se quebrd. 

Ricitos tiene pelo largo. 

Los dibujos eian bechos de pintiira. 

Ricitos se fue cocriendo. 



Translation in English 
Diffeient 

Goldilocks got lost in the woods. 

A bunny helped her. 
The bears had hot chocolate. 
There was not a chair that broke. 
The drawings are done in pencil. 
Goldilocks has short,curly hair. 
Evayone ended up friends. 
Goldilocks thinks she sees the bears 
saying "Goodbye" at the end. 

El mismo 

Ambos tienen Ricitos de Qro. 
Ambos tiene tres osos. 
Est^ en el bosque. 
Hay camas. 



Different 

Goldilocks was taking a walk in the 
woods. 

She was naughty. 
They ate soup. 
The small chair broke. 
Tlie {Hctmes are painted. 
Goldilocks has long hair. 
Goldilocks left running. 



The same 

Both have Goldilocks. 
Both have three bears. 
Tliey were in the woods. 
There are beds. 



After doing this exercise in Spanish with her students, Kay had (he children 
draw their favorite part of the story. The children shared their pictures and 
described the pictures in English as Kay wrote their descriptions down. She then 
led a discussion in English about words that described the two books. The 
children came up with the words "exciting", "interesting" and "cahn" which Kay 
wrote on a large chart. The whole class decided together if the portion of the 
story each child had chosen was "exciting", "interesting", or "calm". The 
children's pictures and the phrases Kay had written in English were put up on a 
large chart next to the words that best described the scenes. 



Exciting: She wakes up! The bears are staring at her. 
She runs away! 
Bears find leftover soup. 
Bears find chairs. 
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Interesting: Goldilocks goes into the bears house. 

Goldilocks breaks baby bear's chair. 
Calm: Bears go on walk in woods. 

Goldilocks eats soup. 
By teaching lessOTs such as this one, beginning with the children's first 
language, Kay leads her students toward future academic success in English and, 
at the same time, allows them to develop their first language. 

Many teachers working with second language students do not speak their 
students* first language. However, teachers can sui^)ort the develq)ment of the 
first language even when they do not speak the first language. Vince has 
discovered how important it is for bilingual children to be able to work in sdiool 
in their first language. In a response to a reading by Hudelson (1987) on the 
importance of supporting a child's native language, Vince wrote about his 
experiences with one of his students: 

Chai came into my fourth grade classroom direcUy from the 
camps in Southeast Asia. She was the first second language 
student I was to come in contact wiUi who felt good enough 
about her native language writing skills to employ them in 
class. I have to give the students in my class a lot of credit 
too, as they strongly supported and encouraged Chai in all 
her efforts. When she was finished writing a piece, she 
would read it to other Lao-speaking students in my class 
who would give suggestions on the content and share ^'"eir 
ideas with her in Lao. 

Vince described his doubts about letting Chai woric in Lao because he somehow 
felt he wasn't "doing his job." She remained in his classroom for the rest of the 
year and seemed to be understanding some English, but she never spoke or wrote 
in English. The next year Vince met Chai's best friend who proudly explained 
Uiat Chai was now speaking English and writing it too. Vince's wrote his 
reaction to the news: 

My first reaction was not one of achievement It was raUier a 
question as to what tiie fiftii grade teacher had done that I 
hadn't done to get Chai to come this far along. Only later did 
it dawn on me that Uiose early (q>portunities that empowered 
Chai were a big part of why she was comfortable speaking 
and writing English so soon after her arrival. 

Vince had empowered Chai and allowed her to continue to develop in her 
first language. Sometimes, however, children are not literate in their first 
language, and it is difficult to know how to support them. However, when 
teachers show students the importance of their first language, they become 
empowered. Mo, a pre-first Hmong boy in Katie's classroom, proved that he 
could not only learn but also teach. Since Katie had several Hmong chiMren in 
her class, she asked that a Hmong storyteller come to tell the sioty "Tliree Billy 
Goats Gruff." Before the storyteller came Katie read several versions of tiie 
folktale to her class. When the storyteller arrived, Katie insisted that he tell the 
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story to tbe entire class in Hmong. She reasoned that the children knew the story 
so well they would be able to follow along. She was correct. All the children, no 
matter what their language background, enjoyed the story. 

The real strength for Mo of having the story told to the whole class in 
Hmong became more and more obvious. Hrst, Mo wrote and drew in his 
journal about his favorite sttMy, "Three Billy Goats Gruff." (Figure 2, Panel 1) 
Then Mo became a "teacher" of Hmong to his own teacher. In Panel 2 of Rgure 
2, Mo drew and labelled pictures to demonstrate what he had writtra. Below the 
pictures, he wrote in English "theys are mog log wich theys are the thine to 
me"(These are Hmong language. These are the thing to me.). Katie responded 
telling him how she liked reading his Hmong. Katie reported that fnnn the time 
of the visit from the Hmong storyteller. Mo showed an interest in school and 
pride in his first language and culture. 

Teresa, a second grade teacher, also has found a way to support the first 
language of her students. After a class discussion on the importance of being 
bilingual. Navy, a Khmer student, took recess and lunch time for several days to 
produce a book of letters, numbers and words that would teach classmates and 
the teacher Khmer. Teresa had the book laminated and put in the class library 
(see Figure 2, Panel 3). 




Panel 1 Panel 2 Panel 3 



Fignre 2 : Illustrations made by Mo (Hmong) and Navy (Khmer) to help "teach" 
others their language. 
Cross-age tutoring has been another excellent way to encourage students to 
read, write and interact in their first language even when the teacher only speaks 
English (Urzda, 1990; Labbo & Teale, 1990). When upper grade bilingual 
students prepare to read to younger children and are matched with younger 
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children who speak the same first language, both age groups benefit Urzua 
(1990) has worked with teachers whose Southeast Asian sixth graders read to 
kindergartners who speak the same first language. Even when they read hooks in 
English, the sixth graders support the first language of the younger children by 
building background knowledge for the chiUien in their shared first language. As 
the children interact in both languages, both age groups imim>ve their oral and 
reading skills. In fact, sometimes the sixth graders take notes on the lessons they 
prepare and evaluate their teaching, thus developing more reading and writing 
skills. 

When it is impossible to arrange for children to go from one classroom to 
another, pen pal letters can supp(Mt the development of the first language. Sam's 
bilingual first graders write to pen pals in the fifth grade as well as to students in 
the teacher education program at a nearby college. Whenever possible, Spanish- 
speaking students in Sam's Spanish/English bilingual classroom are matched 
with pen pals who can write in Spanish. Sam has noticed that when his students 
correspond with fluent Spanish writers, his first graders write meaningfully. A 
series of letters between Elena, a first grader, and Carolina, show that writing in 
a student's first language encourages real communication . In one letter Carolina 
asked Elena, "cQ^^ vas a hacer para el dfa de San Valentfii? 6Van a tener una 
fiesta en tu sal6n de clase?(What are you going to do on Valentine's Day? Are 
you going to have a party in your classroom?) Elena's next letter responded 
directly to Carolina's questions: "Mi ma es tro si ba aser una fiesta en valentin y 
ba mos a comer pastel y stigurs tu a mi ga Elena" (My teacher yes is going to 
have a party on Valentine's Day and we are going to eat cake and (have) stickers 
your friend Elena) 

Children, like Elena, Navy, Mo and Chai, who are encouraged to use their 
first language meaningfully, leam to feel good about their first language and 
culture and about themselves. They build background knowledge in their first 
language that transfers to English instruction. It is difficult to know what the 
future holds for these children, but the hope is that they will maintain their first 
language as well as leam English. Bilingual citizens can contribute positively in 
a future where more and more bilingual people will be needed in the woik force. 
Perhaps even more importantly, however, second language students need a 
positive self image to share with their own children. Nancy, a teacher of 
Portuguese descent who did not maintain her own first language and culture 
writes painfully of her loss. She does not want her Southeast Asian and Hispanic 
students to feel as she does when they are adults: 

My grandmother went into a coma last week. She came to 
this country as a young bride and in all the years here, she 
never became a fluent English speaker. When my parents 
were in the school environment they were made to feel 
inferior to their Eiiglish-speaking peers (They both dropped 
out early on in high school). These feelings of inferiori^ are 
carried with them today. When I entered school, I was 
encouraged by both the pec^le at school and parents at home 
to act "more American" and stop using Portuguese (Pride in 
my culture was likewise discouraged.). 
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I just came home from the hospital. As I stroked my 
grandmother's arm and forehead, I spoke to her (L really 
believe she could hear me.), but I spoke to her in a 
language she doesn't really understand She might know who 
was speaking, but she won't ever know what I reaUy wanted 
to say to her. I don't ever want this situation to h^)pen to 
my stud^ts. Yes, I do want them to become fluent in 
English and be able to compete with other students 
academically, but it is imperative to me that they retain 
IMTide in their culture and their bilingual abilities. 

Conclusion 

Nancy's story has been repeated too often in this country. If second language 
learners are to succeed in schools, the mistakes of the past must not be repeated. 
It is important to loc^ at the assumptions we have made about second language 
learners and turn to alternatives based on current research. Whole language 
principles, including the principle that learning should take place in the first 
language, offer a chance for second language learners to succeed academically and 
to become valuable bilingual members of our complex* multicultural society. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH TO ARABIC-SPEAKING 
STUDENTS: CULTURAL AND 
LINGUISTIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Sheryl Santos 
Mahmoud Suleiman 

Abstract 

Given the rapidly increasing number of Arabic-speaking 
students in U.S. public schools, English as a second language 
(ESL) and bilingual teachers need to be cognizant of 
sociolinguistic, historical and cultural considerations affecting 
the educational needs of these students and their families. This 
paper provides relevant information which will assist teachers to 
develop sensitivity and understanding of this unique language- 
minority population. The authors hope that this material will 
help teachers better determine how to structure the curriculum, 
pinpoint transfer pitfalls between English and Arabic, enhance 
students' social integration and accelerate their acquisition of 
English. 

One of the regions of the world most affected by political unrest and turmoil 
is the Middle East. The increasing population of Arabic-speaking students in the 
American schools has become a reality that merits attention. The purpose of 
this paper is to share cultural and linguistic infonnation with bilingual and ESL 
teachers to enable them to promote intercultural understanding and facilitate the 
acquisition of English as a second language. 

Fj;tahlishing RaPDOrt 

Arabs live within the borders of over twenty nations throughout the Middle 
East, North Africa, and the Arabian Peninsula. Nevertheless, "to avoid 
offending many Arabs, [teachers] would be prudent to use the singular 'Arab 
nation* instead of the plural *Arab nations' in [their] conversations with the 
Arabs" (Ahnaney & Alwan, 1982, p. 33) in acknowledgement of their shared 
language, religion and culture. Although 90 percent of the more than 160 
million Arabic-speakers in the region are Muslim, there are also many Arab 
Jews and ChrisUans (Al-Qazzaz et al, 1978; Denny, 1987). Minorities are 
identified by either religion or language. Some examples of non-Arabs are 
Kurds, Druze, Copts, Armenians, Assyrians, and Berbers (Butt, 1987). 

Although recent immigrants tend to settle in established communities in 
states such as California, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, and Texas, they arc 
also finding their way to other areas of the country (Abraham & Abraham, 
1983). Teachers wishing to establish positive intercultural relations with 
recently arrived students and their families must become sensitized to the 
diversity of the people and their histories. Therefore, ESL and bilingual teachers 
should not make any assumptions about the preconceived ideas of their students 
and families. Just as Americans may have developed false images of Arabs 
because of media-hype and lack of first-hand knowledge, Arabs have also faDen 
vicOms of stereotyping. Both Arabs and Americans view each other through 
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their own cultural niters. To prcHnote positive human relations, teachers should 
make every effort to obtain accurate information. When in doubt, the best advice 
is to be an open-minded listener empathetic and sympathetic (Almaney & 
Alwan, 1982). 

Common Stereotypes 

Based upon hundreds of perscMial experiences and interactions with Arab 
immigrants from across the United States over the past five years, the fc^owing 
stereotypes about American society surfaced as the most coounon: 

1. All Americans are rich. Hiey may not know about the homeless in 
America or about the ghettos. 

2. AmCTicans are mostly white. Christian, and speak English. They may be 
ignorant of minority groups and their historical struggle. 

3. Americans have lax moral standards. They believe that in America, 
anything goes. Inteq)reted as pwf are dating at a young age, teenage pregnancy, 
liberal dress codes, drinking, and going to bars and clubs. 

On the other hand, common notions about Arabs reinforce a picture of a 
male dominated society, wealthy sheiks in long robes, fanatic fundamentalists, 
and mere recently, "terrorists" (Almaney & Alwan, 1982). By emphasizing 
positive cultural aspects and contributions to 'world civilizations, teachers can 
diffuse the effects of such unfavorable images thrust upon an uninformed public. 

Some facts that could yield more objectivity toward Arabs include the 
following: (a) Arab civilization introduced ancient Greek learning to the West 
through the preservation and translation of original Greek. Persian, Sanskrit, and 
Syriac manuscripts (Al-Qazzaz, et al, 1978); and (b) Arabs can be credited with 
innovations in medicine, architecture, mathematics, astronomy, geography and 
in other disciplines (Fix, 1981). 

Tb^ Arabic T^giiagft 

There is great pride and prestige associated with the Arabic language. 
"Arabic is the language of one of the world's great civilizations, and one to 
which the West has been profoundly indebted for over a millennium in fields as 
diverse as mathematics, chemistry, geography, and philosophy." (Starr, 1990, p. 
B2). Not only is it the language of the Holy Koran, but it is a language which 
enjoys wide usage in the creation of great literature and poetry, as well as having 
influenced Spanish greatly through 700 years of presence in Spain (Monroe, 
1970, 1976). One example of Uie love and respect foi Oie written word was the 
care and attention given to libraries during the Arab period in Spain. In one of 
Cordobas 70 libraries, for example, 400,000 hooks were collected ( Al>(>azzaz et 
al, 1978). 

Geographic proximity allows for the common bond of language to remain 
strong despite variations in the spoken language among people of varying 
regions and nationalities. Children commonly grow up with a sense of 
bilingualism in that they are aware of these regional dialectical differences and 
how the standard written forms differ from their spoken dialects ( Al-Batal, 
1988). This experience with Arabic can be helpful as students are introduced to 
English. 
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How Arabic a nd English EHffer 

Arabic is different from English is many ways. Problems ranging from 
phonological to morphological and structural difficulties that face Arabic 
speaking students while learning English have been well-documented (Zughoul, 
1979; MiUeb, 1982. 1985; Ibrahim, 1977, 1978; Suleiman, 1987). There are 
unique aspects of the Aiabic language which pose speoal transfer problems with 
English which have pedagogical implications for ESL teaching and curriculum 
design (Th(Mnson-Panos & Thomas-Ruzic, 1983). 

When teaching English to Arabic-speakers some linguistic considerations 
should be kept in mind: 

First, the writing system goes from right to left. The way the letters are 
written depends upon their position in Arabic words (see Appendix). The 
orthographies of both languages are different and tend to pose difficulty in 
pronunciation and spelling (Ibrahim, 1977, 1978). Scnne sounds in English do 
not exist in Arabic: an example is the substitution of the 1)" fw a "p" (T)eople) 
... "compination". Arabic does not have two distinctive bilabial plosives, only 
the voiced /b/ and hypercorrected spelling that represents both T)" and "p" as "p**. 
There are no written vowels. Diacritics are used instead to indicate vowels. 

Second, recognizing syntactic differences between English and Arabic can 
guide ESL teachers and help them deal with transfer problems effectively 
(Yorkey, 1977). ESL teachers should train their students to make linguistic 
adjustments when learning English. For example, they should make it clear that 
word order (e.g. Dead Sea vs. *Sea Dead), language typology (e.g. Ali goes to 
school vs. *goes Ali to school), structural patterns (e.g. that's the teacher whom 
I met vs. *That the teacher whom I met him) ... are different in both 
languages. 

Most importantly, the sociolinguistic aspects of Arabic differ from those of 
English. Some of these features usually transfer to English in an inapprc^Hiate 
manner. For example, the depth of questioning about family affairs, health, and 
other private matters are culturally incompatible. Jokes are also culttire-bound; 
what is humorous to an Arab might be outrageous to an American and vice 
versa. 

Rnally, written discourse of Arab ESL learners is dependent on the Arabic 
logic and cultural thought patterns. The riietc^c of a tighUy organized, logical 
presentation of ideas is as foreign to Arab sti',dents as English itself (Yorkey, 
1977). On the other hand, English rhetoric is often consmied as coW and highly 
impersonal rather than embellished as is the elite style of literary Arabic. 

Conclusion 

This paper has attempted to provide some important cultural and linguistic 
information about Arabic-speakers which hopefully, will assist teachers to have 
a point of departure from which to understand their students and their families. 
By providing relevant cultural infonnation, teachers can better determine how to 
structure the curriculum to include these students in every aspea of the school's 
life. Similarly, with linguistic knowledge teachers can pinpoint and deal with 
transfer pitfalls between English and Arabic to accelerate the acquisition of 
English and to encourage the maintenance of Arabic. 
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Appendix 

The Arabic Alphahet According to Posirion in Words 
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COOPERATIVE LEARNING, MULTICULTURAL 
FUNCTIONING, AND STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 



Cecilia Salazar Parremis 
FkMrante Yap Farrenafi 



Abstract 

This paper identifies Ihe demographic challenges classroom 
teachers face as they find the reshaping of the profile of the 
American student population. Limited English proficient (LEP) 
students remarkably stand out because of their cultural diversity 
and their rapidly increasing numbers. Many of these students face 
extraordinary barriers to achieving the high levels of literacy that 
would allow them to become fully enfranchised members of our 
society. 

Research indicates, according to Webb (1982) in his study on 
student interaction and learning in small groups, that cooperative 
learning groups attain achievement only if the two essential 
conditions of setting group goals and individual accountability are 
provided. A review of the literature on cooperative learning and 
student achievement (Slavin, 1988) shows that the success of 
cooperative learning in increasing student achievement depends 
substantially on the provision of group goals and individual 
accountability. Cooperative learning methods that incorporated 
both group goals and individual accountability are considerably 
more effective. When schools use cooperative learning with the 
primary purpose of enhancing student achievement, past research 
findings should be taken into consideration. 

Cooperative Learning and Diversity in the Classroom 

Coop«ative learning has been considered as the answer to many educational 
problems. It has been proposed as an alternative to ability grouping, special 
programs for the gifted, Chapter I pull-outs, special educati(Hi» and language 
programs for non English speaking and limited English proficient students. It 
has been perceived as a tool to introduce critical thinking skills and to ensure 
that students learn basic skills. It has been used to mainstream academically 
handicapped students, and to immerse language deficient students to give them 
the necessary skills to survive in an increasingly interdependent society. 
Recently, cooperative learning has been used as a major component of programs 
for limited-English language students who come from a broad spectmm of social 
and racial backgrounds and are expected to work up to the expectations of their 
new schools and unfamiliar society. 

The entry of language limited students in our schools has reshaped the pro- 
file of the American student population. As a result, classroom teachers face 
many challenges brought about by demograi^ic changes that require changes in 
descriptors for our students. These students remarkably stand out because of 
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their cultural diversity and r^idiy increasing numbers. Tbey come to school 
with diffefent values and backgrounds. 

Tests results document a consistent lag in the achievement scores of 
Hispanic students (Coll, 1989). English-fluent Hispanic students score lower 
than all language-minority groups at the elementary level on the California 
Assessment Program test. In high school, 45% of Hispanic youth who enter 
grade nine do not graduate. Across the United States there is a "majority- 
minority progressive school achievement gap". Each year non-white students 
fall further behind white students while there is little or no difference in the 
achievement scores of these students at or near entry to school. By the end of 
elementary school, non-white students fall further bdiind white students in math 
and score a full grade behind in reading. By the end of the junior high school, 
the gap has doubled so that white students score a full grade higher in math and 
two full grades higher in reading. Beyond then, it is impossible to get accurate 
comparison figures because of differential drop-out rates-non-white students 
begin dropping out of the educational pipeline much earlier than do white 
students (Cunmiins, 1989). 

Many reasons for the poor record of schools in educating and holding non- 
white students have been established. One plausible explanation offered is the 
structural bias hypothesis (Johnson, Johnson & Holub^, 1988). The schools 
have been structured to rely heavily on oHnpetitive tasks and reward structures 
which provide a bias in favor of the achievement and values of the white 
students. Majority students are generally more competitive in their social 
(mentation than non-white students who tend to achieve better and feel better 
about themselves and school in less competitive classrooms. Cooperative 
learning groups can be used so that students may be grouped accordingly on the 
basis of their achievement on a single subject, and not mainly by general 
achievement or ability level thereby reducing the effect of competition. 

Essential Conditions for Successful 
Cooperative Learning Groups 

Research indicates, according to Webb (1982) in his study on student 
in-.eraction and learning in small groups, that coq)erative learning groups attain 
achievement only if two essential conditions are provided. Rrst, the group must 
be aware that they have a group goal; that the group ears the certificate or bonus 
points ttirough group effort. Second, achievement can be assured if the group is 
aware of individual accountability. Each individual must contribute to the team 
effort Without group goals, students are not likely to engage in the elaborate 
explanations that have been found to be essential to the achievement effects of 
cooperative learning. Further, group goals may help students overcome their re- 
luctance to ask for help or provide help to one another, that is, without an over- 
riding group goal, tbey may be embarrassed to ask for or offer help. In addition, 
without individual accountability, one or two group members may do all the 
work and those group members perceived to be low achievers may be ignored if 
they contribute ideas or ask for help. 

A review of the literature on cooperative learning and student achievement 
Slavin (1988) suggests that the success of coc^rative learning in increasing 
student achievement depends substantially on the provision of group goals and 
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individual accountability. Methods that incoiponue groiq) goab nd indiv^^ 
accountability include Student Team Achievemeni Divisioos (Slavin, 1987(b), 
Teams-Games-Tournament (DeVxies and Slavin, 1978), and Team Assisted 
IiidividualizatioQ-Matbematics(SIavin, 1965). 

Coopeiative learning methods that incorporate both group goals and 
individual accountability are considembly more effective than odier methods 
(Slavin 1988). The misconcq)don that all cooperative learning situations are 
equally effective can perhaps be attributed to a m^^ta-analysis by Johnson and 
Johnson (1975) that claimed that 122 studies supponed the effectiveness of 
cooperative learning in aU its fonns. It is possible Aat high test scores in Jiis 
meta-analysis repesented individuals scoring better wbcn they were giving each 
other answers than when they worked alone. However, tbqr may or may not 
have learned more from the experience than students in traditional classrooms. 

Cooperative learning in any form seems positive but may not assure a 
miraculous improvement in student achievement It has been cited to have many 
positive effects. They include the areas of academics, economics, self-esteem, 
intergroiq) relations, and the ability to work with others. 

1. The Achievement CJap 

Johnson and Johnson (1981) conducted a meta analysis on 122 achievement- 
related smdies. C>veraU, their conclusion was that cooperative leaniingiHonK^ 
higher achievement than competitive and individualistic learning structures 
across all age levels, subject areas, and abnost all tasks. Slavin (1983) analyzed 
46 controlled research studies which were conducted for an extended time in 
regular elementary and secondary classrooms. Of the studies, 63% showed 
superior outcomes for cooperative learning, 33% showed no differences, and only 
4% showed higher achievemem for the traditional comparison grcMqps. Ahnost 
all (89%) of the studies which used groiq) rewards for individual achievement 
(individual accountability) showed academic gains. When individual 
accountability was absent, achievement was about the same as in comparison 
classrooms. The lowest achieving students and minority sUidents in general 
benefited most, but the benefit obtained for die lower achievers was not at the 
expense of the higher achievers. The high achieving students generally per- 
formed as well or better in cooperative classrooms than they did in traditional 
classrooms. 

2. Ethnic Relations 

The changing demographic profile means increased racial diversity. The 
schools, however, have not adapted effective practices to create positive race rela- 
tions. The courts have mandated desegregation, but within the classrooms stu- 
dents segregate themselves along race lines. As with the school achievement 
issue, the problem of poor race relations among students is progressive: each 
school year students choose fewer firiends from outside their own edmic or cul- 
tural group. At the beginning of elementary school, children work easily in 
mixed racial groups but by the end of elementary school, ihty begin to segregate 
themselves akmg race lines. Racial divisions and tensions increase dirougbout 
middle school, culminating with hi^ school where snidents are isolated by 
racial groups. Whether or not there is the ippearance of racial gangs, there is 
racial tension. Students are not generally prepared by the schools to work well 
in a racially integrated democntic society. Unless there is a change in educa- 
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tional practices, the increased racial diversity will result in two crises within 
schools: (1) failure to hold and educate most students; and (2) increased racial 
tension and segregation along race lines among students. As non-white students 
become the new majority, schools will become elitist, effective for only the 
"white** minority. If educatcx's continue along this present path schools are 
likely to experience achievement crises. The potential for a raoe-telations crisis 
is frightening. Increased racial diversity in the absence of programs which 
prcHHOte positive cross-race relations could be associated with race-relation 
problems so severe that they could threaten the fabric of our democracy. 
Cooperative learning can promote ethnic relaticms and help reduce conflict 
among racial groups. 
3. Socialization: Historical Departure 

Students today generally do not come to school with the same jwosocial 
values which once were ccmmion. Students do not seem as respectful, careful, 
helpful, or cooperative as they were some twenty years ago. The loss of 
prosocial values and behavicM^ among students may be the result of a number of 
converging economic and social factors (Aireaga-Mayer, 1986). Families today 
are mobile, cutting children away from stabilizing influences of enduring 
neighborhood and community support systems. The two-income fanuly has 
become an economic necessity and as mothers leave home, children spend less 
time in the company of the person generally most concerned about their positive 
development. Because families are small and nonextended, children grow up hav- 
ing less contact with older siblings and grandparents-older caring people who 
once had a positive impact on children's social development 

Children now spend more time viewing television than they do in school or 
in any other single daily activity. Three problems witii television as a substitute 
socializer are frequentiy cited: 

a. The content of television programs often provides a very poor model for 
social development. More violent acts per minute are portrayed on children's 
TV programs than at any oti^r time. 

b. When the television is on, the probability is decreased that family 
members will interact in ways likely to increase positive social development 
Television viewing is a very individualistic endeavor. As family members orient 
Uiemselves toward \h& television rather than each other, opportunities are lost for 
children to learn valuable social interaction and comm jnication skills. 

c. A tremendous fortune goes into television advertising, all designed to 
con^municate a fundamental message: if you are unhappy, you can solve that 
problem by purchasing a product The youth is taught by television that the 
way to be more attractive is to buy a better deodcnant There is no advertisement 
for increasing one's communication or c<Hiflict resolution skills. 

These changing family structures and socialization practices have resulted in 
suidents who lack social sills and attachments. The students of today generally 
do not know how to get along well with each other. They seem to care less for 
each other and for themselves. 

The need for a positive socialization program in schools is indicated also by 
a variety of statistics. Suicide rates among our students have climbed drastically 
in the last twenty years. Among an average group of 640 high school students 
this year, one will commit suicide; ten will make a serious attempt to do so; and 
100 will contemplate on doing so. Crimes against persons and property in 
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school aic at an unprecedented rate. Sciiools must devote substantial resources to 
iq^air vandalism. Some have been farced to hire security forces. Many students 
leave today's schools without the social skiUs necessary to hold a job. A large 
study examining the reasons for job loss among first-time employees revealed 
that the most common cause of losing a job-far more common than jolnelated 
sidlls-was the lack of social skills. Today, students finish their education 
unprqsued for the social demands of our modem economy. 

Schools must pick up the job of socializing soidents in the values of caring, 
sharing, and helping. If exclusively traditional classroom structures are used, 
children become more competitive; if cooperative classroom structures are used, 
children become more cocq)erative. 

Traditional competitive classroom structures contribute to a socialization 
void Students no longer come to school wiA an established caring and coopera- 
tive social orientation. Thus, students are ill-prq;)ared for a world which increas- 
ingly demands highly devek^)ed social skills to deal with increasing economic 
and social interdependence. 

Cooperative learning will help preserve democracy. Exclusive use of auto- 
cratic, teacher dominated classroom structures leaves students unprqnred for par- 
ticipation in a democratic society. Democracy is not nurtured by a system which 
fosters racial cleavage, educates only an elite group, models autocratic decision 
making, and expects passive obedience among pupils. Cooperative interdepen- 
dent educational experiences in our classrooms are necessary if we bc^ to make 
possible the denKXsatk ideal <tf infornied and equal partidpatioQ. 
4. Economic Trends 

At die turn of the century, more than one-third of the total labcn' force in 
this country was engaged in farming. Now less than 3% of the work force are 
fanners. During the last thirty years, there has been another shift which the so- 
ciologist Daniel Bell calls "post-industrial age.** A nation of farmers turned in- 
dustrialists and laborers. But almost without noticing in the last thirty years, 
Americans have again transformed their economic base. The U.S. is now a 
nation of professionals. Now, more than two-thirds of the work force deals 
primarily with information and/or other people. It has become a nation of 
secretaries, clerks, teachers, accoimtants, and managers. This trend is 
continuing. Of iht two mUlion new jobs created in the 70s, 5% were in 
manufacturing and almost 90% were in information, knowledge, or service. 
Legal services, not apparel, are now New York City's leading export. The 
nation's work force grew 18% in the 7Qs but the number of administrators and 
managers grew by about 60%. 

The radical transformation of this economic and information base has very 
serious implications for education. If educators are going to succeed, they must 
locdc beyond scores on narrowly defined achievement tests. Teachers are now 
called upon to prepare students for a different world, including diHerent kinds of 
skills, if they are to be successful. 

Because of the rapid change rate in the information base, the content taught 
to children is outdated by the time they get to high school. Educators must 
make a radical shift in their approach to teaching. They must balance the 
emphasis on content with an emphasis on process. Students in the future will 
need to know how to find out and how to produce knowledge. They will less 
often than not be called upon to draw from a stable storehouse of Imowledge. 

1><B 
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Educators must teach students not just what science knows but how knowledge 
is generated. 

The very rapid change rate in this economic base has resulted in the need to 
pr^)are students to be flexible - to be prepared to work under a wide range of 
economic and social task and reward structures in deoiand. They must learn not 
only how to be ccMnpetitive, cooperative, and or individualistic as task and 
reward structures demand. They must learn the skills associated with 
transforming existing task and reward structures, not just responding to 
predetermined structures. Increasingly, econ^nnic success at both the individual 
and ccHnpany levels, will OHne by transforming competitive task and reward 
structures to coopoative structures. 

Schools must prepare students fO£ a social and economic wodd which is 
changing so fast that is relatively unpredictable. However, in this rs^idly 
changing, high-technology , management/information-oriented economic world 
of the future, there will be premium placed on individuals with a variety of so- 
cial skills to succeed, students of today must learn to communicate and woric 
well with others within the full range of social situations, especially within sit- 
uations involving fluid social structures, human diversity, and interdq)endence. 

The learning task in most co(^rative learning methods includes much 
comprehensible input, extensive opportunity for students to generate output, 
great frequency and variety of practice, extensive time on task, great task 
structure and clarity, and the subdivision of the learning unit into moldable parts. 
All of these features may contribute to the achievement gains observed. 
Cooperative groups are different from typical classroom groups in several 
significant ways. There are five important principles which underlie successful 
cooperative learning experiences. They are: The Principle of Distributed 
Leadership; The Principle of Heterogeneous Grouping; The Principle of Positive 
Interdependence; The Principle of Social Skill Acquisition; and The Principle oi 
Group Autonomy (Kagan, 1980; Johnson, 1981; Johnson & Holubec, 1988). 

1. The Principle of Distributed Leadership 

Cooperative learning is based upon the belief that all students are capable of 
understanding and performing leadership tasks. Experience and research show 
that when all group members are expected to be invdved and arc given leadership 
responsibilities, it increases the likelihood that each member will be an active 
participant who is able to initiate leadership when appropriate. 

2. The Principle of Heterogeneous Grouping 

Coq)erative learning is based upon the belief that the most effective student 
groups are those which are heterogeneous. Groups which include students who 
have different social backgrounds, skill levels, physical c^)abilities and gender 
mirror the real world of encountering, accepting, a|q)reciating, and celelnating 
diflerences. 

3. The Principle of Positive Interdq)endence 

Cooperative learning is based upon a belief that students need to learn to 
recognize and value their interdq)endence. Students must perceive that they need 
each other in order to complete the group's task (sink or swim together). 
Teachers may structure positive interdependence by establishing mutual goals 
(learn and make sure all other group members leam), joint rewards (if all ffwp 
members achieve above the criteria, each will receive bonus points), shared 
resources (one p^r for each group or each member receives part of the required 
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infonnation), and assigned roles (summarizer* encourager of participaticA, 
elaboiator). 

4. The Principle of Social Skills Acquisition 

Co(^rative learning is based upcHi a belief tiiat the ability to work effec- 
tively in a group is determined by the acquisition of specific sodal skills. These 
social skills can be taught and can be learned. Groups need specific time to dis- 
cuss how well they are achieving their goals and maintaining effective working 
relationships among members. Groups cannot function effectively if students do 
not have or use the needed social skills. These skills are imparted as purpose- 
fully and precisely as academic skills would be taught. Collaborative skills 
iiK:lude leadership, decision I '.aking, trust building, communication, and conflict- 
management 

5. The Principle of Group AutOTiomy 

Cooperative learning is based upon the belief that student groups are more 
likely to attempt resolution of their problems if they are not ''rescued" from 
tiiese problems by tiieir teacher. When students resolve their problems with a 
minimum of teacher input, they becc»ne more autCHiomous and self-sufficient. 
Students promote each other's learning by helping, sharing, and encouraging ef- 
forts to learn. Students explain, discuss, and teach what they know to 
classmates. Teachers structure the groups so that students sit knee-to-knee and 
talk through each aspect of the assignment 

In summary, these insights from research show effects of cooperative learn- 
ing in classrooms with cultural diversity and wide range of academic abilities. 
Undoubtedly, more research directed at identifying die types of cooperative tasks 
and group structures best suited for different instructional settings and school 
subjects is needed, as is additional specifications of other influences such as 
gender and student achievement level Uiat may affect cooperative activities (Webb 
& Kenderski, 1985). Nevertheless, witii respect to multicultural, limited 
English proflciency, and seccHKi language education, different research findings 
indicate tiiat cooperative learning provides learners with confldence, self-esteem, 
and social skills. Teachers will And the coc^)erative classroom structure to be 
more compatible with the social values of language limited students and other 
cooperative students. Children who value helping and sharing will find 
achievement rewarding in a co<^rative classroom. Teachers of language- 
limited students will And that the particularly strong gains of non-white students 
in cooperative classrooms may be due to the compatibility of the cooperative 
classroom structure with the individual social values of non-white students. The 
choice of exclusively competitive and indi^ idualistic classroom structures may 
bias the academic and social outcomes. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF ACADEMIC CREDENTIALS 
FOR SOUTHEAST ASIAN REFUGEE TEACHERS: 
A COMPREHENSIVE IH^ APPROACH TO 
ACCESS AND EXCELLENCE 

Juan €• RodHguez 
Abstract 

Many Souibeast Asian refugees who were qualified profes- 
sional educators in their native country are working in menial jobs 
because tbey lack official proof of academic credentials needed to 
become certified teacbers, or to gain admission into institutions 
of bigber education (IHE) degree programs. On tbc otbcr band, tbc 
unprecedented number of Southeast Asian refugee students moving 
into the city school systems intensifies the shortage of qualified 
bilingual teacbers, as is the case of Lowell, Massachusetts. 

This paper reports the comfvehensive effort of an IHE to rem- 
edy the frustrating experience of Southeast Asian refugee teacbers 
through a unique program of reconstructing their academic creden- 
tials. It also describes the University of Massachusetts-Lowell's 
Assessment Center, Bachelor of Liberal ArU program, the English 
Language Proficiency, and the Pedagogical Development projects, 
all designed to assist the Southeast Asian teacbers to gain profes- 
sional competencies. 

This innovative educational response was possible because of 
the collaborative efforts of local school systems, the University's 
College of Education, and state and federal agencies. 

Chea Pnim teaches Southeast Asian students in Room 201 at tbe Main 
Street Elementary School. Because of the students' limited English proficiency, 
second graders are learning social studies, math and other subjects in their native 
Khmer language. 

Mr. Prum, a former teacher in Cambodia, found a teaching job in the 
Lowell School System after searching for nine years. He is also currently a par- 
ticipant in the teacher training program at tbe College of Education. He is luck- 
ier than most Southeast Asians who cannot beonne certified because tbey left 
their papers behind when they fled their countries. However, the influx of lim- 
ited English proficiency (LEP) students who speak Khmer, Lao or Vietnamese, 
have prompted a great demand now in many urban areas fcM* teachers like Mr. 
Prum. 

In Massachusetts, during the 1989 fiscal year, fourteen percent of the 
students enrolled Southeast Asians, for a total of 4 J28 youngsters. Tbey were 
served by 28 bilingual certified teacbers and 1 1 1 teachers under waiver from the 
Massachusetts Department of Eduction. If the increment of Southeast Asians is 
compared with the rest of the LEP students between fiscal year 1987 and 1989 it 
can be noticed that, while the total enrollment increased by 28.56%, the 
Southeast Asian student population grew by 36.41%. 

The arrival of Southeast Asians in Massachusetts began in 1979 and it con- 
centrated in Lowell, a New England mill town located 30 miles from Boston, 
and which is rooted in the industrial revolution of the 19th century. The 
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Southeast Asian population in Lowell is made up of a very large group of 
Cambodian/Khmer refugees (whose number increased five fold since 1984) as 
well as Laotians and Vietnamese. 

In the city of LoweU, which is second only to Long Beach, California in 
Cambodian population in the U.S., the situation becomes more cwipelling if 
the unprecedented number of Southeast Asian students moving into the school 
district is considered. The 1984 enroUment of Southeast Asian LEP students in 
the city of Lowell was 494, rq)resenting 4.1% of the total p(^)ulation. By the 
end of the 1987-1988 school year, the number of these students augmented to 
2,674 or 20.7%. 

A significant number of these children did not have previous school experi- 
ence because of the turmoil in their native country. Others interrupted their 
schooling due to their relocation in refugee camps and their ultimate resettle- 
ment in this country. Because of their refugee status, most Southeast Asians 
lack educational credentials, including school records, which makes it difficult, if 
not impossible, to assess their academic background. All c( these factors in addi- 
tion to their experience of war, their exodus from their native land, their adapta- 
tion to a new way of life and a foreign language in America, and the destruction 
of their families are situations which most people would find very hard to over- 
come. 

The lack of official credentials to document their academic background, 
which is required for teacher certification in Massachusetts, is a towering obsta- 
cle for many Southeast Asian refugees who were qualified professionals in their 
native country. Many of them are here working in menial jobs, whUe others 
woik as teachers' aides or tutors. 

This situation presented a new challenge to the University of Massachusetts- 
Lowell and compelled its College of Education to assume a social and educa- 
tional role of service to the Southeast Asian commiv:uty. If the preparation of 
school personnel under regular circumstances is important, this unique situation 
required an urgent response. It was necessary to take an innovative approach that 
resulted, after much efforts and frustration, in the reconstruction of the academic 
background of many uncertified Southeast Asian refugee teachers. 

This paper will report on the attempt to establish a unique program to 
address the needs of uncertified Southeast Asian refugee teachers, a program that 
helped Mr. Prum and others like him get back into the classroom. 

The Educational Response 

In order to improve the instructional and professional competence of 
Southeast Asian Ulingual teachers and paraprofessionals to effectively teach LEP 
students in the American educational system, the College of Education's 
Bilingual Program implemented several initiatives. The collaborative acUon of 
schools, the College, state and federal agencies is one of the most important fea- 
tures of the Southeast Asian Program. Some of the components of the program 
folk>w: 
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Because of their refugee status, roost of the target teachers were unable to 
obtain ofBcial transcripts of their educatknal background from their native coun- 
try. This lack of documentation made it nearly impossible for them to obtain 
their teacher certification. Individuals willing to further their education at col- 
leges and universities also confront the pcoUem of admission or proper place- 
ment based on their professional background. 

To explore the possibility of solving this situation, a nationwide survey 
was conducted by the Bilingual Program at the University of Massachusetts- 
Lowell to identify organizations that deal with die reconstruction of academic 
credentials, but none were found who address diis problem. Several oganizations 
do evaluations and translations, but not even one does reconstruction academic 
credentials. 

Therefore, die University of Lowell sought the cooperation of several state 
institutions dealing with education and Soudieast Asian refugee issues. After 
two years of much negotiation, die Massachusetts Department (^Education with 
the cooperati(Hi of die CbUege of Education established a prxedure to reconstruct 
previous academic background of bilingual Southeast Asian refugee teachers who 
were seeking teacher certification and academic degree. For this purpose the 
Academic Credential Validation Committee was created. This Cbmmittee is 
made up of groups of native spcaket^ of the language and recognized experts of 
the Cambodian, Laotian or Vietnamese higher educational system. 

The identification of diese well respected individuals, who have extensive 
academic and professional experience was possible after an exhaustive national 
search. Many members of die Committee held academic rank and were educa- 
tional administrative authcvities in their native countries. To conQ)lete an evalu- 
ation of a candidate's educational level, the Committee ocmducted a review of 
whatever documentation the candidate could provide, and followed with an 
extensive interview to ascertain die candidate's academic background in his or ber 
native country and elsewhere. 

The innovative process of reconstructing academic credentials, a service of- 
fered free of charge, is making the documentation of the educational background 
of many Southeast Asian teachers possible. This documentation may dien be 
utilized for teacher certification and to continue studies in institutit as of higher 
education to obtain degrees. Up to the present time seventeen undocumented 
educators have received a certificate equivalent to a Bachelor's degree. Odier 
applicants, approximately eighty, have received die equivalent of ninety to diirty 
academic aolit hours. 

The reconstruction of academic credentials is helping to ease the shortage of 
qualified bilingual teachers to work widi Cambodian and odier Soudieast Asian 
children in Massachusetts, and is serving as a model to odier states which are 
experiencing a similar problem. To provide feedback^ guidance and to oversee 
theoperation of die academic reconstruction process, an advisory committee has 
been established Members are deans education from indq^endent and public 
IHEs concerned with refugee educational issues, and state officers of die 
Massachusetts Dqiartment of Education and the Office of Refugee and 
Immigrants. 
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A5«eR«nent Center 

To fill the gap that existed in tenns of advice, orientation and referral of 
teachers and individuals interested in continuing their professional and academic 
develoiwnent, or those in need of teacher certification, the Assessment Center 
was established in 1987. The Center reviews credentials, academic and/or profes- 
sional experience, and provides infwmation, advice, guidance and referral to 
Southeast Asians regarding requirements and procedures for becoming a teacher 
and to obtain certification. In addition the Center, whose service is free of charge, 
assists prospective teachers on issues related to professional development and 
employment 

Bachelor of L iberal Arts: 

The College of Education, working with the College of Liberal Arts and the 
Division of Continuing Education at the University of Lowell, has initiated a 
program to assist undergraduate level Southeast Asian bilingual teachers to com- 
plete the required courses needed for a Bachelor of Liberal Arts degree. This un- 
dergraduate program, which differs from the BacbelcH' of Arts day program, is de- 
signed for individuals who went through the academic reconstruction process or 
teachers who are currently woridng under waiver in school systems. Classes are 
held in the evenings and the staff is familiar with the problems that this kind of 
population is confronting. The program of study is offered by the College of 
Liberal Arts. 

Pedagogical Development' 

In order to assist in the development of the professional competencies of 
Southeast Asian teachers and paraprofessionals presently working in the school 
systems in the Merrimack Valley, an in-service program has been implemented. 
This program has as a framework in the ethnograi^c tradition. It focuses it's 
training activities on the priorities identified by the local schools in areas such as 
educational methods and techniques, classroom management, bilingual education 
and second language acquisition, language aits, curriculum, etc. (Impink- 
Hemindez, 1989; Minaya-Rowe, 1990; Faltis, 1991). These tuition-free courses 
were designed to improve the effectiveness and quaUty of instruction and are of- 
fered for academic credit during the fall and spring semesters, and early in the 
summer. Presently, approximately 35 Southeast Asian teachers and 25 parapro- 
fessionals are particif^ilng in this in-service professional development program. 

English Language Proficiencv: 

Part of the program also prepares Southeast Asian teachers to take the 
Language Proficiency Examination in English required for teacher certification 
by the Massachusetts Department of Education. The prq)aration courses offered 
focus on the two components of the language proficiency exam: the linguistic 
and cultural components. The improvement of English language skills, in oider 
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to effectively conduct classroom instnictioo and school activities, was a pnkxity 
identified by the teachers participating in the piofessioaal develqment ptogaasL 

A Look Beyond thg Program 

Programs for the training of educational personnel in Bilingual Education 
have been in place for many years; a large number of them focus on the Hispanic 
population. Recently with the influx of Southeast Asians, it became urgent to 
establish professional education programs for this population to seriously meet 
their specific needs. Usually, training programs address a singular aspect, such as 
in-service, certification, degree, etc.; only rarely do they consider a com- 
prehensive professional develo[»nent {Hogiam, and almost none are tailored for 
Southeast Asians whose refugee status makes their needs quite different from 
other emerging ethnic groups. 

The unique educational alternative promoted and ofleied by the University of 
Massachusetts-Lowell, gives access to Southeast Asian teachers and provides 
them opportunity to regain their previous teacher status. It allows individuals 
like Mr. Prum to further their education and to become duly certified educators in 
their adopted land. Ultimately and most impcMtantly, it effectively meets the 
educational needs of the Southeast Asian children, whom these educators are 
being trained to serve. In addition, the Bachelor of Liberal Arts and the English 
language proficiency examination {reparation courses assist Southeast Asian 
teachers in their empowerment process (Cummins, 1989) and professional 
growth. My students are learning better and I am more confident about my 
teaching. Without the Bilingual Program I would still be struggling out there," 
said Mr. Prum. 

A side benefit of implementing the educational program for the Southeast 
Asians was to heighten the presence of the Universit/s College of Education 
community, and to provide a gratifying oppcrtunity to reactivate old collabcna- 
tive networks or establish new ones among local, state and federal agencies. 

To prepare exemplary and effective bilingual teachers to woric with cultur- 
ally diverse students is a complex endeavor, but it is hoped that in the future 
other IHEs can continue and improve the prototype developed in Massachusetts. 
The challenge to design new educational approaches to meet the needs of other 
communities similar to the Southeast Asian tiiroughout the nation still remains. 
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